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THIS YEAR The Sign’s Catholic Press Month Packet of Exhibit Material 


contains additional items to help you to participate more effectively. 


The new packet will be ready on January 11th and we urge you to use the 
handy coupon below now to be sure there is enough time for you to receive 


your packet in time. 


The 1961 packet contains: 


1. Large color Poster of THE 5. Colorful Poster featuring 
SIGN, 28” wide x 914” high. highlights of the current issue 


f THE SIGN, 914” x 1214”. 
2. Two side panel posters with si sda 2 


the slogan, “The Modern 6. Four selected reprints from 
Magazine Catholics Prefer”, THE SIGN: ji, 
each 5” x 13”. I LOVE YOU BUT... a & ’ Y I 
The real life story of 5 years of ae _ 
3. Three copies of the January mixed marriage by a Catholic Hus- yr Ae Z a7 7" 
issue of THE SIGN to be band and a Protestant Wife. P hetional C 


used as samples. (Valued at WHO ARE JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES? 


cs ae S DON’T GIVE YOUR CHILD EVERY. 
35¢ each—$1.05) THING 
FIFTEEN RULES FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH 


(value of these reprints alone is 25c) 


4. Twenty-five descriptive fold- 
ers with order form for spe- 
cial $1.00 introductory sub- 
scription offer. (If you can 7. Catalog of famed SIGN re- = 
use more than 25 of these prints, booklets and Passion 
folders indicate quantity you Prayer Books. 
want on the coupon.) 


For all this material—the copies of THE SIGN and reprints have a value 
of $1.30 alone—you send just $1.00 to cover costs. 


On any subscriptions obtained by churches or school groups during 
Catholic Press Month, THE SIGN allows a liberal commission until 
April 15th. 
Order your Packet and SIGN subscriptions now 

remember... 


FEBRUARY IS CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 






THE SIGN Magazine Exhibit Dept. Union City, N. J. 


() Enclosing one dollar. Please send your package of Catholic Press Month Exhibit 
Material. Include...... Subscription Form Descriptive Folders (Free). Add $1.00 
if package is wanted by first class mail. | 


(Enter a subscription for (] One Year $4; [] Two Years or Two 1-Year Subs $7; | 
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Scheel ef Chath. ccccceccccccnccncccccccccccccncvccccccccooceseocesesocecccocccecessce 
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GREATEST BOOK... 


AMERICA’S LEADING CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
INVITES YOU TO PARTICIPATE IN ITS NUMEROUS 
BENEFITS AND RECEIVE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
BISHOP SHEEN’S LATEST AND FINEST BOOK 


To acquaint you with the advantages already satisfying more 
Catholic readers than any other Catholic book club, The 
Catholic Literary Foundation offers you a work of major 
importance, Go To Heaven, by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. It will 
be our gift to you just for joining at this time. We’ll send 
it to you by return mail, only the beginning of many money- 
saving benefits you’ll enjoy. Discounts of up to 40% on 
monthly selections will be yours, plus a free book dividend 
every time you buy four books. Never need you take a book 
you don’t want. Only those you indicate you want will be 
sent to you; even these are sent on five days’ approval with 
return privileges. 


THE ONLY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB THAT 
OFFERS YOU ALL THESE BENEFITS 


@ A beautiful free premium upon enrollment! 


@ An outstanding feature selection each month, offered at 
only $3.00 although regular price may be as high as $4.95. 


@ Illustrated Forecast magazine sent monthly free of charge, 
describing the monthly selection and other new approved 
Catholic books as well. 


@ A book sharing plan by which you receive one free book 
for every four books purchased. These free books are 


worth up to $6.95 and chosen carefully from publishers’ 
current lists. 


@ To enjoy these and other advantages of the club you need 
buy only four books during the next twelve months to ful- 
fill membership agreement. 


FREE/ 
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GO TO HEAVEN 


By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 


The definitive book by Bishop Sheen, this 
latest of his works is a powerful unification 
of his faith, love and belief into one majes- 
tic, masterfully composed body of thought. 
It is a philosophy and, at the same time, 
because of the Bishop’s familiar and be- 
loved eloquence, an inspiring and profound 
entertainment which carries the reader on a 
resounding wave of truth, fact and incom- 
parable literary beauty. 

Publisher’s price, $4.50; yours FREE! 
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PADRE PIO 
By Oscar De Liso 
The moving biography of the only priest 
in history to have the stigmata. 
THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW... 
AND TODAY 
By Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
An excellent, exciting book on the Glorious 
Mysteries. 
THIS IS ROME 
Bishop Sheen is the guide, Yousuf Karsh the 
photographer, and the texts are by H. V. 
Morton. A truly extraordinary book! 








CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


Please send the book | have check as my 
first selection at members’ price of $3.00. 
| understand that | will be billed later. 


(CD LIFE OF CHRIST, by Fulton J. Sheen 
Regular price, $6.50 





long as | remain a member. 





CL) THIS 1S ROME Regular price, $4.95 





400 N. Broadway 


You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary Foundation and 
send me free Sheen’s GO TO HEAVEN. | need purchase only four books during 
the next twelve months to fulfill our agreement, after which time | may cancel 
if | wish. A free book dividend will be sent to me after every fourth purchase as 


Coe eee ee ee ere eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeses 


Mr. 
5 Gs 09.002 ore be 0s cece 
(J PADRE PIO, by Oscar De Liso Mies 
Regular price, $4.95 ; 
1 THIS 1S YOUR TOMORROW... AND ER sate enewensinnsis 
TODAY, by Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. a ge nr ae 
Regular price, $3.95 
CUNO, oS Sie Vise ete 


depdee Bhs Sh weis a wi a wae ae Age, if under 21...... 
(This offer goed only in U. S., its possessions, and Canada.) S-1-61 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











Why Pay High 
Retail Store Prices 
For Fine Italian 


ACCORDIONS 


BUY DIRECT FROM IMPORTER? 


NOW...YOU CAN SAVE * % 


Off Retail Prices of Comparable Accordions! 
IN YOUR 


0-DAY FREE TRIAL some. 


NOW! Own and Play an Exciting New Model 
Imported Italian Accordion—Just Pennies a Day! 
NO RISK Plan! Rush Coupon for FREE Color Catalogs! 


The WORLD’S LARGEST ACCORDION DEALER 
will save you more than you ever hoped possible on 

our brand new famous-make Accordion. Because you 
te Direct-from-Importer...youactually saveup to 50% 
off retail prices of comparable accordions. Just com- 
pare our low money saving prices...see and judge for 
yourself. Rush coupon below and we'll send you our 
new COLOR CATALOGS .. .plus Importer-to- You 
price list— FREE! See America’s most exciting and 
complete selection ...over 30 models! Yougeta REE 
5 DAY PLAYING TRIAL with full satisfaction 
yours. If you decide to keep it, pay only pennies a day 
on E-Z Terms. We buy for less, have low overhead ... 
and so can offer you these startling values. If you have 
an accordion or other musical instrument to trade, 
you pay even less! Each accordion is a famous brand 
name you'll be proud to own...each is hand selected 
and tested for top performance and quality. 


30 NEW MODELS— NEWEST FEATURES 


for Students, T s, Pr 















FREE BONUS GIFTS 


Buy direct like teachers and professionals do—and pay oe 

less! Have fun! Bea leader! Play the finest instrument made. 

faa “eh me mptnees in ordering Enjoy greater playing ease plus exciting beauty and superb 

= ‘eHome of Music — ¢Name in Chrome Letters fec You’ ssured of all this... with all the 
tonal perfection. You're assured 

Study Course = ¢ Carrying Case lates lusive features. Each instrument produced 

eSturdy Masic atest exclusi a E 
saiesoie Soave Bellows Protector largely by hand, by long -experienced old world craftsmen. 


FREE COLOR CATALOGS—LOW IMPORTER-T0-YOU PRICES 


Find out how much we can save you... how you pay only 
about half what you'd expect . . . thanks to our direct Im- 
porter-to- You plan. Mail the coupon today for our new Color 
“Catalogs F REE plus low importer-to-you prices. Personal 
help in selecting your accordion if desired. No obligation. 
Free Bonus Gift for promptness. Write TODAY! 











RUSH THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Accordion Corporation of America | 
Dept. TS-12 2003 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. l 






AMERICA’S LARGEST SELECTION 

























m E Rush color catalogs and “Importer - to -You’’ prices on 
Li eo 4 NTEE gf PRISE” TRADE-IN famous make accordions ... FREE, , 
dion oF 
During life of instrument all it you Reveal instrument to eee : 
original defects in materials —“—< °° 
and workmanship will be money to you. Get our Free ! 
remedied Free of charge. Appraisal. No obligaticn. (Yeh A Ea ee ae Ne 
= > ; | 
Accordion Corporation of America HY icici iaccramen totais 
Dept. TS-11, 2003 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. ae —— 











People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


.. . and mail it today to find 


PALM tor PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 26th 


We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 


out how you can still apply 12 Heads for............ $ 4.50 

for a $1,000 life insurance pol- 25 Heads for............ $ 8.00 

icy to help take care of final 

expenses without burdening 50 Heads for............ $13.50 

your family. 100 Heads for............ $22.00 
You handle the entire trans- 500 Heads for............ $90.00 


action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and year 
of birth. Mail to Old American : ; 
ieee a 4900 Oak. Dept. | — are Pioneers in the seats of Palm 

| 6 N. 29th Street Phila. 30, Pa. 


Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 


All Good Lengths 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


Established in 1895 














L136M, Kansas City, Mo. 





BROTHER AND ARCHITECT 


As an architect, may I congratulate Tye 
SIGN on the very fine article describing 
Brother Cajetan Baumann and his work 
(“The Grandeur of Simplicity,” Novem. 
ber). Articles of this nature, I believe 
help to build up the cause for better ec. 
clesiastical architecture. .. . k 

(Rev.) LAwRENCE J. Green, SJ! 
ACTING CHAIRMAN 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF DEtror 





Detroit, MICH. 
! 
I would truly like to see more articles 
similar to “The Grandeur of Simplicity” 
by Robert Donner (November). My only| 
wish is that the article would have given| 
more of Brother Cajetan’s views, Only in 
the last few paragraphs were Brother’ 

ideas expressed. 
EUGENE J. MEINERS 

CARTHAGE, Mo. 


CHEATING 


I have just finished reading Father 
Greeley’s article on cheating (October) 
His analysis of our society is stingingl) 
accurate... f 

I think that the outlook is less grim and 
overcast than Father Greeley would havel 
us believe. Sensation and crime are al- 
ways publicized; goodness and morality! 
seldom make the news. 

Let me point out some of the good which) 
is actually prevalent in some of our col. 
leges. I am a student at Clarke, a college) 
for women in Dubuque, Iowa. At Clarke, 
every phase of student life—intellectual 
spiritual, and social—is based on the honor 
principle. Idealistic as this may sound, the 
honor principle is a practical reality a 
Clarke. All of our tests and examination 
are unproctored, and cheating is virtually? 
nonexistent, 

If “everyone’s doing it” can be an ex 
cuse for cheating, then so can it be a mo- 
tive for honesty. 





Jupy HEITZMAN* 
DuBUQuUE, Iowa. 


CONNIE FRANCIS 


“Who's Sorry Now?”, your article om 
Connie Francis, was most entertaining ané 





THE SIGN. a monthly publication, is owned, edited, ag 
published at Union City, N. J., by the Peal 
Fathers, (Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Sub 
scription price $4.00 per year, two years for $7.00; thr 
years for $10.00 in the U.S., its possessions, and Canada) 
For foreign subscriptions add 50c a year. Second Cla 
Postage paid at Union City, N. J., and at addition 
mailing offices, under the Act of March 3, 1879. A 
cepted for mailing at special rates of postage provide 
for in Par. 4—Sec, 438, Act of May 28, 1925. Vol 4 
No. 6, 
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informative. I enjoy your special articles 
and follow your recommendations on 
movies in “Stage and Screen.” 

ANNE ROOSEVELT 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


“THE REDS RETURN” 


I wish to commend your magazine and 
Mr. Jerry Cotter for a segment of his 
column “Stage and Screen” in your No- 
vember issue. In the paragraphs entitled, 
“The Reds Return,’ Mr. Cotter shows a 
keen insight into the threats posed by the 
international Communist conspiracy, par- 
ticularly in their use of movies as a propa- 
ganda tool... . 

(Mrs.) KATHLEEN C. Dawson 

La CANADA, CALIF. 


“THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY” 


Regarding the editorial “The Future of 
Christianity” (October, p. 12). 

Since when has truth been unpopular? 
I had been wondering about the statistics 
of Christianity, and I appreciate your 
adequate condensation of the facts. It 
doesn’t take much of an analyst to realize 
that the inmates of the Communistic jails 
are being taught atheism. 

Secondly, let us face the facts of religion 
in the U.S. today. Statistics quote that 69 
per cent of our people belong to some re- 
ligion, but juvenile delinquency is getting 
worse and worse. 

Looking at the whole of our moral 
structure, it is not a good picture. Con- 
sidering the fact that 69 per cent of the 
people have religious education and leader- 
ship, who is to blame? .. . 

As far as the Liturgy is concerned—to 
expect people to go to church and repeat 
a language which they do not even know 
how to pronounce, let alone understand, 
is a real hindrance, instead of the help it 
was designed to be. This one hour at 
church on Sundays must be more produc- 
tive. It must influence us to more effort, 
more action, in the cause of Christianity. 
And the theme today should be evident, 
“We are our brother’s keeper.” 

I am optimistic about the cause of 
Christianity, but most of us need to be 
awakened. There is no greater power than 
Truth. Truth is the weapon that shall 
Overcome the faults of Communism and 
reunite the peoples of the world toward a 
greater dedication to perfection of faith 
in His Providence. 

VERA BRADY 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


AFRICA’S CARDINAL 


Congratulations on your article “The 
Black Prince” in the November issue. 

Mr. Kittler handled the story with a 
master’s touch. The choice details used 
do not clog the article but give a well- 
rounded and original portrait of Cardinal 
Rugambwa—his personality, life, and 
work, 

The story is another crack in the wall 
of racial and religious prejudice. 

Davib C. PIcaRD 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my feelings on one particular phase 
of journalism in THE SIGN. The articles 
on Africa are superb. I am continuously 
inspired by the reports of mission work and 
native Catholic activity there. The style 
of reporting and the photo-journalism are 
especially deserving of high praise. 

DANIEL F. BONNER 
BRONX, N. Y. 


“THE GOOD PART” 


Just a note to say that I found the articles 
on both Cardinal Agagianian and Cardinal 
Rugambwa exceptionally interesting. 

And I'd like to add a big “Hurrah!” 
to Katherine Burton for her “The Good 
Part” (November). It says plainly and 
clearly what I have long felt to be true. 
Thank you for saying it so well. 

BETTY CLIFFORD 
Loves Park, ILL. 


MARYLAND FIRST 


I would like to answer Mary Conlén’s 
letter (November) concerning Maryland. 

Maryland was settled on June 10, 1634, 
by Lord Baltimore, a Catholic, two years 
before Rhode Island; it granted, from the 
beginning, religious freedom for all. This 
religious tolerance was stipulated in the 


first chapter and was maintained through- | 


out the early years of the colony. 
Pennsylvania was not settled until 1682; 





so Maryland was the first and, at the time, 


the only one of the original colonies to} 


grant religious freedom to all. 


The Origin and Growth of Our Re-| 


public, by Celeste, is my reference. 
Mrs. HowarD HOLMES 
RusH, NEW YORK 


END OF THE WORLD 


Wherever I go, I read THE SIGN. It 
is always fine reading. But I must confess 
I was somewhat uneasy over the article 
entitled, “The End of the World” (Oc- 
tober, p. 10). Frankly, Father, isn’t it 
time for a little sterner stuff? ... . 

ROSEMARY G. SCANLAN 
BETHESDA, Mb. 


THE POPE’S PICTURES 


Though I enjoyed the article “No One 
Ever Sends Me Pictures” by Tony Spina 
(September), I am inclined to think it was 
too brief. . . . The superb photographs and 
descriptive words helped me to visualize 
what our Pope is really like. .. . 

Nancy DEMBECK 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE UPHEAVAL OF POLITICS? 


You reviewed Schlesinger, Jr. The 
Politics of Upheaval in your latest issue. 
How could you defend your sentence 
“This still young, always interesting, and 
ever controversial historian has fashioned 
the third volume in his outstanding series 
The Age of Roosevelt,” if a Republican 


| 
















DON’T GO ANOTHER SUNDAY 


WITHOUT YOUR 
SAINT JOSEPH 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


AMAZING New Missal That 
Reads Like An Ordinary Book! 


Illustrated in COLOR. 
Treasury of Prayers. 





On each Sunday you read 
continuously only one part of 
the Missal (as shown above). 















SPECIALLY designed in a 
“continuous” arrangement, 
so that everyone can follow the 
Mass with perfect ease. Each Mass 
is complete . . . and in its proper 
place. No turning of pages from 
one section to another. To pray 
with the Priest—you simply read 
from page to page. 


Best Missal for Catholics who at- 
tend Mass on Sundays and Holy- 
days! 


MAGNIFICENT BINDINGS — 
ARTCRAFT EDITION Durable 
Maroon cloth with embossed scroll 
design, gold stamped, red edges. $5.95 
SPECIAL DELUXE EDITION — Ma- 
roon flexible genuine leather, gold 
stamped, genuine gold edges.....$12.50 








Confraternity Version. 








ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc., Dept. S-1 
225 W. 24th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





Send full payment now and save 
Enclose $5.00 
and $10.00 for DeLuxe Ed 


postal and carrying charges. 
for Artcraft Ed. 


1 

' 

‘ 

§ Please rush my “Saint Joseph Continuous 
: Sunday Missal’ for FREE 10-day examina- 
g tion. If not delighted, I'll return it at the 
8 end of 10 days and owe nothing. Otherwise. 
- I'll pay $2.00 a month. 

‘ - $5.95 xe Ed. $12.50 
t(_JArteraft Ed. $5.95 [_} DeLuxe $12.5 
' 

GB NEWME ...cccrcrecsecccrsrssssrsrccvorcccccosevevensesesonnsesesesess 
1 

: PANU © sicicinsiencicagisivaibbusncisiacandinietaninindeitansriiees 
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August 17 to September 2 
(from Chicago) 

8-day thrilling yet Restful Steamer cruise 

in Alaska’s Famous Inside Passage to 

Skagway with overland trip to Lake 

Bennett. 


ALSO 
Beautiful Banff Springs Hotel 
Chateau Lake Louise 
Vancouver, B. C. Portland, Ore. 


American Rockies 
ALL-EXPENSE — ESCORTED 


Spiritual leader will be 
Rev. Henry A. Busemeyer 


For descriptive folder please address 


TRAVEL DEPT. - THE SIGN 
MONASTERY PLACE 
UNION CITY, N. J. 














CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16 
2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake, N. Y. 100 
mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in 
each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Excel- 
lent meals. Mature professional staff. 1 counsellor for 
every 4 boys. Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive fee 
Recommended by Good Housekeeping. Catalog 


Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn. 
or tel. ORegon 7-4566 (N.Y.C.) ‘Valley Stream 5- 1888 (L.1.) 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 
BLACK MADONNA 


Our Lady of Cosstechowe 
In full color 8%” x with 
medal, history and cheno Send 
$1.25 to 


FRanereean MISSIONARY 
ROTHERS 


ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EURERA. MISSOURI 


WANTED jewetay 


buy old gold and jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 
returned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE infe-mation 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 




















If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. 








D-44, Wilmette, Ill. 





‘ 





scoffed and said you had a nerve saying 
Schlesinger was an historian? If one can’t 
rely on some so-called historians, where 
does one go from there? 

HELEN M. TOERNER 


New York, N. Y. 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHT 


Congratulations 
“everyday” 


on your practical, 
application of the moral ef- 


fects of sin. “David and His Sin” (No- 
vember) has undoubtedly clarified the 
point of view for every Catholic. No 


longer may we say, “That happened a 
long time ago . . . how could it possibly 
influence me?” Would you continue this 
informative article with such _ Biblical 


stories as Cain and Abel (jealousy), or 
“Susanna” (lying)? 

Davip D. WANDREI 
CARTHAGE, Mo. 


PROTEST 


Father Lynch’s reply to the question 
about the relation between parents and 
their divorced and remarried children in 
the September issue, p. 58, appears in- 
adequate, uncharitable, and unjust. .. . 

I am a practicing Catholic and qualified 
social worker with seven years of ex- 
perience in Catholic family and_ child 
welfare agencies. where the problem of 
invalid marriages is encountered daily. 
Should religious and lay staff follow your 
explanation of doctrine, there would be 
many families denied service to the detri- 
ment of the spiritual welfare of many, 
many children in these homes. Charity 
resulted in spiritual benefit to the majority 
of the families involved. 

RoBerT M. NELSON 


Fort Knox, Ky. 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


the November, 1959, issue of THE 
someone inquired about the differ- 
ence between a cathedral and a basilica. 
You gave a list of basilicas in different 
parts of the world, but you did not men- 
tion the Basilica of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe in Mexico City, over 429 years 
| 
People used to leave their crutches and 
braces there as they did at Lourdes, but 
there were so many that now people leave 
little silver arms, legs, and hearts in thanks- 
giving for miracles performed, and there 
are cases of them on the walls. Not long 
ago, over 400 Mexican pilgrims walked 
more than 200 miles to reach the Ba- 
silica, and more people walk on their 
knees, some with babies in their arms, 
from long distances up to the altar. ... 
Mrs. MarTHA M. Coss 
REDONDO BEACH, CALIF. 


In 
SIGN, 


WHAT ABOUT ADULTS? 


I am secretary of a local Catholic dis- 
cussion group, and my purpose in writing 
is to discuss Katherine Burton's article 
in the September issue. 


All our members are in hearty agreement 
with her point that more should be done 
to prepare Catholic high-school students 
to meet the arguments that they will have 
to try to refute once they leave school, 
But, believe me, high-school students are 






not the only ones that must discuss 
Church doctrine pro and con. Adults, 
too, meet many questions they cannot 


answer adequately .. . 
Mrs. GEORGE ORL 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


For about thirty years, THE SIGN has 
been coming to our home. It has been 
something of a family institution. As the 
family grows and the time goes on and 
the color of the world changes, it is good 
to see that THE SIGN also progresses. Em- 
phasis changes in the Church: at present 
the role of the laity is highlighted and 
efforts continue to define this role. For the 
first time the program for an Ecumenical 
Council includes consideration of this role. 
THE SIGN shows evidence of moving with 
the Church and reflects its growth and ac. 
tivity. Congratulations! 

FRANCES MUuRNION 
New York, N. Y. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


I am an organist. Katherine Burton's 
thoughts on the subject of church music 
were very well expressed (June). 

Our Novena services are now using 
good congregational hymns, such as “Im- 
maculate Mary” and “Hail Holy Queen 
Enthroned Above.” At Benediction, a 
Eucharistic hymn is sung and then the 
Tantum Ergo which the small congrega- 
tion have not found too difficult. Also on 
Sunday, as a summer experiment. the last 
Mass has been enlivened with the con- 


gregation’s singing approved hymns. No 
complaints have been reported by the 
congregation. In fact, only good reports 


have been heard... . 

Our weddings have no tripe. Only good 
hymns find their way to the loft. If a 
soloist finds that the music he sings is un- 
approved, then he will either have to 
learn approved ones or go_ elsewhere. 
The sad story is that he will be permitted 
to do these horrible nightmares in almost 
eight out of ten parishes. Our hope here 








is to train a boys’ group who will be able 
to carry out the liturgical rubrics in re- 
gard to choir. In a few years, we hope 
they would be the chosen group for wed- 
dings and funerals. , 
A sad thing is still developing, though. 
It certainly glorifies “tin pan alley,” a type 
of music that should be allowed to die. 
Progress is best made slowly and surely. | 
When we have solved the music situation, 
there will be another situation to take me 


consideration. It is like all the strange 
diseases that were unheard of before. 
Every time they manage to find a cure, 
or a partial one, that allows a_ longer 
life span to the human race, 
disease seems to enter the picture. Lets§ 
hope that the music cure of the future 
doesn’t open new wounds. D.L. 
Mass. 
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Frances Parkinson Keyes, the dis- 
tinguished novelist, writes an 
affectionate study of old age 


KENNEDY 





A profile of John F. Kennedy, 
by Paul F. Healy, who has known 
the new President for ten years 


BELLINO 





Joe Bellino, Navy's crashing half- 
back. “It was a privilege to 
have watched him,” says Red Smith 


Cover photo of the President-elect 
and Mrs. Kennedy by Karsh © Ottawa 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


The New President 


so many and such great problems as those which 

will be laid on the desk of President John F. 
Kennedy, come January 20. The difficulties are so 
great that it would be understandable for a man to 
run away from the job of president rather than to 
run after it. 

Just glance at a list of some of the most urgent 
problems on the international scene. There is the 
threat of Communism on our doorstep in Cuba, un- 
rest in the Caribbean, the poverty and illiteracy that 
are opening the door to the Reds in Latin America. 
In Europe, there is the trend toward neutralism 
among some of our allies, dissension in NATO, 
France’s dangerous involvement in Algeria, and the 
Berlin question. In Africa, there is the threat to 
peace in Algeria and the Congo, the tug-of-war be- 
tween East and West in the newly liberated nations, 
the racial question in South Africa, as well as the 
rising tide of anticolonialism. In the Middle East, 
the precarious shifting of power between East, West, 
and neutralism, as well as Arab-Israeli hostility, pro- 
vide a situation that could explode into war at any 
time. In Southeast Asia, the Reds are making prog- 
ress in Laos and South Vietnam. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the threat to world peace of fanatical 
and increasingly powerful Red China. 

And hanging ominously over these difficulties is 
the over-all problem of a summit conference. When? 
Where? Under what circumstances, with what 
guarantees, with what new approaches, and about 
which problems? Above all, can such a conference 
make at least a reasonable start in bringing about 
disarmament, especially in nuclear weapons, so that 
the world can settle down to the works of peace and 
construction rather than of war and destruction? 

And the home front, too, bristles with problems. 
There is defense, the public debt, the drain on the 
gold reserve, care of the aged, aid to education, de- 
pressed areas, slum clearance, racial integration, 
medical aid, labor-industry relations, civil rights, 
the farm problem, the space challenge, and economic 
growth. 

Any of these problems is enough to give a man 


N: PRESIDENT in our history has had to face 


a headache. Lump them all together and you have 
a triple threat of ulcers. And to get his program mov- 
ing, the new President will have to deal with in- 
creased Republican strength in Congress as well as 
with discordant and conflicting groups in his own 
Democratic party. 

The new President will need all the help he can 
get from all of us, and that includes our prayers and 
our co-operation. As the Psalmist said, many cen- 
turies ago, “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it. Unless the Lord guard 
the city, the guard watches in vain.” We can do all 
that is humanly possible, but that is not enough. 
God’s help will be needed, and it will be forthcom- 
ing if we ask for it in humility and faith. 

It may sound a little corny to urge co-operation. 
It really isn’t, though. The new President will need 
public support, and he will need it badly. He will 
have to deal with opposition in Congress and out of 
it. Some of it will be bitter because it will have its 
roots in religious bigotry, one of the most powerful 
and sinister of human emotions. Bigotry is a form 
of hatred that dies slowly, and it isn’t dead yet in 
this country. 


E SHOULD remember that the tremendous 

problems that face the new President are not 

just his problems. They are ours too—and 
the world’s. The coming years are probably the 
most critical that we have ever faced. We can look 
forward to an era of peace, prosperity, and happiness 
or to a period of death, destruction, and even an- 
nihilation. Which it will be depends in large measure 
on the course we pursue. The pilot who will steer us 
on that course will be President John F. Kennedy. 
His success will be our success and his failure our 
failure. Benjamin Franklin’s words are as true today 
as they were on July 4, 1776: “We must all hang 
together, or assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 
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SURRENT 






Public Image of the Catholic Church 


Many non-Catholic Americans turned their eyes toward the 
Catholic Church during the past year. For 140,000 of these 
Americans, it was the prelude to embracing the Catholic 
Faith. For millions more, it was only an occasion to criticize 
and protest. By and large, the image of the Catholic Church 
in many parts of America points up the urgent need for 
“operation understanding.” 

In making a survey of the public image of the Catholic 
Church in America, Martin Work, Executive Director of the 
National Council of Catholic Men, found five major carica- 
tures commonly accepted: (1) The Catholic Church is largely 
a political organization whose members owe first allegiance 
to a foreign power, the Pope; (2) the Catholic Church believes 
non-Catholics should be denied religious liberty; (3) the 
Catholic Church demands union of Church and State and 
only awaits the day when, by majority vote, the First Amend- 
ment can be thrown out the window; (4) the Catholic Church 
seeks, by civil legislation, to force all American citizens to 
accept her moral laws; (5) the Catholic Church is interested 
in the well-being of other groups in the community only 
when she thinks she can derive some selfish advantage. 

These distortions should be matters of keenest concern to 
every Catholic. 


To remove such misunderstandings, intelligent effort is 
needed on national, local, and individual levels. Nationally, 
our radio and television programs, our N.C.W.C. News 
Service, our leading publications are all doing effective work 








Editorials in Pictures and Print 


to set forth the Church as she truly is. Locally, more dioceses 
are setting up information bureaus to maintain good public 
relations with surrounding communities through channels of 
press and television. Individually, the lives of many Catholics 
in daily life are noble tributes to what the Church really is. 
This last-mentioned apostolate is of greatest importance. 
The average Catholic layman, in his daily routine, frequently 
finds himself in association with non-Catholics who know 
nothing about the Catholic Church except that he belongs 
to it. To such non-Catholics, as Cardinal Newman observed 
a century ago, this lone layman is the Church—the pope, 
bishops, priests, Holy Sacrifice, Sacraments, and Command- 
ments. For better or worse, he is creating a public image of 
the Church. 


The splendor of the Church should shine forth most clearly 
on the parish level. Here, the image of the Church becomes 
most sharply defined in the eyes of the American community. 
Outwardly, the splendor of the Church is manifest in the 
church architecture, the grandeur of liturgy, the beauty of 
sacred songs sung by well-trained choirs, and in the sacred 
art that chastely adorns the house of God. All churches 
cannot afford this outward splendor. But every parish should 
show forth the splendor of Jesus Christ. 

The true splendor of the Church is the life of Christ 
shown in her members; the radiance of eternal truth clearly 
presented from the pulpit; the sacrifice of Calvary constantly 
renewed in the liturgy, ever restoring the bond of friendship 


i 
WIDE WORLD 


FRIENDS? Fidel Castro and Soviet Ambassador Kudryavtsev celebrate anniversary of October revolution. Castro is 


convinced that Communist help comes “without any political, economic, or ideological conditions.” But who is fooling whom? 
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between God and man; the social harmony of “the com- 
munion of saints,” where, like branches sharing the life of 
the same vine, the Christian community is manifestly united 
in the same faith, the same vibrant hope, the same divine 
love, all sharing the same eternal life of God. This is the 
splendor of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

It is only through the lives of individual members of the 
Church that the world can see the wisdom and goodness of 
Christ, the mercy and justice of Christ, the sacrificial love 
of Christ for poor sinners, the outpouring of compassion for 
others’ miseries so characteristic of Christ. It is through the 
members of His Church that Christ visits the sick, counsels 
the perplexed, comforts the weary, aids the afflicted, feeds 
the hungry, clothes the naked, and shelters the homeless. If 
this public image of the Church seems too divine for weak 
human nature, we must confess that no less a task is assigned 
by God to the Christian community. The Church is the 
Light of the world. 


Major and Minor Decisions 


There is an old gag about a husband who attributed his 
long-lived marital bliss to a pact he had made with his wife 
on their wedding day: she would make all the minor deci- 
sions and he would make all the major. Thus far, he said, 
all decisions had been minor. Like many a jest, it contains 
a germ of truth. The truth is that too many modern men 
have lost their capacity for making major decisions. Major 
decisions depend on major goals. 

Goals and responsibilities of free men go to the very 
heart of the social problem in America. Most of us were 
shocked to learn that one-third of American prisoners-of-war 
in Korea became collaborators with the enemy. Examination 
revealed spiritual flabbiness, indecisive goals, immaturity. 
For great numbers of Americans today there are no major 
decisions because there are no major goals. 

Children, of course, are daily confronted with major 
decisions, like ordering a chocolate or vanilla soda. A 
hypochondriac may make a major decision over his dilemma 
to open the bedroom window one inch or two inches. But 
mature men and women have deeper dilemmas. 

Early Christians were daily called upon to make major 
decisions. One by one, fifteen million of them chose to 
be brutally murdered rather than renounce their loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. The founding fathers of our nation made a 
major decision when they elected to fight for liberty rather 
than submit to constant tyranny. When Henry Clay declared 
he’d rather be right than be President, he was making a major 
decision. When Patrick Henry cried out for “liberty or 
death!” he was making a major decision. 


Major decisions go to the very roots of man’s existence. 
When Princess Margaret refused to marry a divorced man 
she loved, she made a major decision in her life. When a 
contemporary junior executive turned down a position worth 
$25,000 a year because he knew the job would demand that 
he sacrifice his life on the lower altar of business, depriving 
him of higher contacts with family, church, and community, 
he made a major decision. When an officer in a trade union 
turned down management’s bribe for collusion and his fellow 
officers’ pressure to make unjust demands on management, 
he made major decisions. When an actress refused a motion 
picture role that demanded she prostitute her conscience, 
she made a major decision. Such decisions touch the rocts 
of manhood and womanhood. 

The trouble with our civilization is that far too many 
people never feel the necessity for making truly major deci- 
sions. Too many float with the tide, run with the crowd, 
yield to pressures of the group. There are no major decisions 
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THE HOODLUM PRIEST is a movie about Fr. Charles 
Clark, S§.J., and the house he built to help former con- 
victs lead a life away from crime. Fr. Clark is shown, 
advove, in front of his “Dismas House” in St. Louis. His 
apostolate, difficult and hidden, deserves more recognition 


= - RELIGIOUS NEWS 
ON THE MOVE. Cardinal Alfrink blesses one of more 
than a dozen mobile chapels in West Germany. They 
serve many refugees from Russian satellite countries 
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NEW ORLEANS. The pictures above and right show some of 
the faces that people everywhere are watching with deep con- 
cern. A Manchester Guardian reporter spoke of the “vacant, 
hate-filled faces” of the crowd and “the quiet dignity” of most 
of the Negroes. The Federal Court has held to the law of the 
land: “The motion to vacate, or delay the effective date of, the 
order requiring desegregation of the New Orleans public schools 
is likewise denied.” The Court added: “There can be no ques- 
tion of delaying still further the enjoyment of a constitutional 
right which was solemnly pronounced by the Supreme Court of 
the United States more than six years ago.” This decision could 
close every avenue of escape from compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation ruling. We hope everyone will accept it 


ORDER OF DAY. Riots in- 
crease in South America: 
in Cuba, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile, and (left) Venezuela. 
Most of the trouble is due 
to the Communists. It would 
be a serious blow to freedom 
if they win in Venezuela. 
Latin America increasingly 
challenges our courage and 
our ingenuity. We are very 
important to them; they 
are very important to us 
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for them because they fail to recognize any major issues. 

The national debate over national goals must continue. 
But while the government puts emphasis on the economy and 
defense of the nation, other public-spirited men must attend 


to the more crucial area of “goals of life.” We are dealing 
here with the meaning of man—a meaning that has been 
tremendously obscured by higher educational institutions in 
America. Wecan have the most efficient, streamlined econ- 
omy and biggest war machine in the world. Unless the men 
who run the machine know where they are going, they can 
just as easily run the machine to ruin. 


Economic Prospects—1961. 


As a new administration prepares to take office, there is 
keen interest in its economic policies. During the campaign, 
it was charged that Democratic platform proposals would 
add an intolerable, extra burden to the already swollen federal 
budget. Are we really facing prospects of undue centraliza- 
tion of power and reckless federal spending? 

Our reading of the signs does not indicate impending 
doom. We suspect there was more than the usual amount of 
exaggerated promises in the recent campaign. Both presiden- 
tial candidates over the years have taken fairly similar posi- 
tions on major issues. As a result, there was extra pressure 
to create differences so that the electorate would have a 
real choice. 

A significant fact that seemed to escape comment from 
our pundits was the almost complete lack of full-length 
speeches on particular issues. Neither candidate had major 
addresses directed to exhaustive treatment of individual 
problems. In the debates, many important points were 
covered in the mere two minutes allotted for replies. 

As a consequence, we chose between candidates without 
having from either a fresh, detailed exposition of his 
economic position. If some of the President-elect’s advisers 
belong to the liberal wing, there are still many conservative 
influences, especially from the South. Those who fear, and 
those who hope for, a decisive swing to the left will probably 
both be disappointed. 


Decisiveness will be an outstanding quality of the new 
Administration. It should be notable in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. It will also manifest itself in domestic 
problems, especially by way of tighter conduct of government. 

We should expect the promised increase in defense spend- 
ing, moderated by drastic efforts to cut duplication and waste 
in the armed services. Increased medical care for the aged 
will be on the books, but tied to the social-security system, 
it will be self-financing and not inflationary. Farm programs 
will be worked out slowly and cautiously; apparently farmers 
did not endorse the President-elect’s proposals in this area. 


Foreign-aid will remain a substantial item, but we may 
expect considerable change of emphasis and direction. Em- 
phasis will be upon effective and intelligent use of loans and 
grants, rather than indiscriminate increases across the board. 
There will be real concern about our dollar balances, and no 
intention to pursue policies that would invite devaluation. 

The country will not collapse if the minimum-wage rate 
is increased to $1.25 an hour. Even many conservatives feel 
that some type of action should be feasible to help workers 
in economically depressed areas. Likewise, only a small 
minority would favor government inaction in the face of a 
serious business recession. 

This does not mean that everyone will be happy with 
Administration programs. But real disappointment is likely 
to be felt only by extremists of the far left or the far right. 
The country should still be in business by 1964. 





Crime Up. Serious crime in the United States increased 1] 
per cent over last year’s figure in the first nine months of 
this year. This percentage, moreover, has been rising steadily, 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the F.B.I., reported that at the 
end of the first three months there was a 7 per cent increase, 
at the end of six months a 9 per cent increase, and at the end 
of nine months an 11 per cent increase. The sharpest in- 
crease was in property crimes: robbery up 16 per cent, 
burglary up 15 per cent, larcenies of $50 or more up 9 per 
cent, and auto theft up 6 per cent. We are, apparently, los- 
ing respect for the rights and property of others; more and 
more people are deciding to simply take what they want, 


Discipline and Freedom. A comment on this increase in 
crime could be the words of Cardinal Godfrey of England, 
when he spoke recently to the Public Morality Council: 
“Material betterment has not gone hand in hand with the 
preservation and fostering of moral ideals. Governments 
are loath to take measures that seem to be an interference 
with freedom. Material well-being and morality can 
certainly he reconciled ; discipline and freedom are 
twin elements in the make-up of any man. We must bring 
this fact home te our people and make it clear to them that 
only by combining those two essentials of life can they ac- 
quire and retain the dignity of the human person... . 

“Governments should be deeply concerned with protecting 
the freedom of the citizens who wish to dwell peaceably in 
their homes holding their property secure from theft. Negli- 
gence in controlling the criminal is aggression against the 
freedom of the citizen. Let use hear more about the freedom 
of the righteous citizens and less about the freedom of the 
lawbreaker.” 


Kennedy’s Peace Corps. We hope that President-elect 
Kennedy’s idea to send thousands of young men to under- 
developed countries for three years as teachers, technicians, 
farm experts, and engineers won’t go up in the smoke of 
campaign oratory. Although the young men chosen would 
put in this type of service instead of regular military service, 
the plan is not a haven for draft dodgers; the pay would 
presumably be about the same as the military and living 
conditions would generally be little better than primitive. 

The idea of a peace corps was introduced by Senator 
Hubert Humphrey at the last session of Congress and it has 
been enthusiastically discussed on many college campuses. 
The President-elect put a dramatic spotlight on it during 
the campaign. Though the public reaction was very favorable, 
it’s likely that the new President will have many other items 
of a more urgent nature to occupy his attention when he 
enters the White House. But the idea carries such a fresh 
breath of promise to help millions of people who desperately 
need technical assistance that we hope it is acted upon in the 
next few months. A careful system will have to be worked 
out for the selection and training of peace corps volunteers. 
The results can be supremely more satisfying for mankind 
than teaching our young men the mechanics of warfare. 


Bill Thaler’s Decision. When we published an article in 
THE SIGN Jast January on one of the country’s best known 
young scientists, William J. Thaler (“Space Age Idea Man”), 
we knew that he was an exceptional man—a brilliant scientist 
with deep humanitarian convictions. Thaler has just given 
another indication of this combination. He was offered a 
$40,000 a year job in private industry. So he resigned his 
$15,000 government post, in which he had served as technical 
director for the navy’s Project Argus—and accepted a 
$12,000 job teaching physics at Georgetown University. 
“Making money,” Thaler has said, “is not synonymous with 
success.” Say it again, Bill. Say it again. 
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BY FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


The Aged and Dignity 


With sixteen million Americans over sixty-five and 
life expectancy steadily increasing, the problems 
of old age now concern most families. Govern- 
ments are becoming more conscious of their re- 
sponsibility to help the aged; this is reflected in 
the important White House Conference on Aging, 
to be held in Washington, D.C., in January. The 
Sign presents here two articles on the aged: the 
first, an affectionate study of old age by the dis- 
tinguished novelist Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
whose latest book is her autobiography “Roses 
in December” (Doubleday); the second is a pic- 
ture story (p. 14) of a modern plan which enables 
elderly persons to live in dignity and security. 


‘The 
Years of 
Rich 

Reward 


ANDRE SNOW 


Frances Parkinson Keyes in study at Oxbow, her Vermont farm 


“The last of life for which the first was made.” That 
is the way the great poet Browning has defined ad- 
vancing years, in beautiful verses addressed to a beloved 
woman, which begin: 

“Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be.” 

The great poet was neither a visionary nor a falsifier 
of facts. He was a man of experience for which, as Calvin 
Coolidge once sagely remarked, there is no substitute. 
To be sure, when he said that, Mr. Coolidge was speak- 
ing of politics, and he was in a position to speak with 
authority, for he had advanced all the way from an in- 
consequential civic position to the Presidency of the 
United States without a single defeat. But what is true 
of politics is true of everything else; and since experience 
is something it takes a long while to acquire, it cannot 
possibly be one of the prerogatives of youth. 

Youth has many other prerogatives: mental and physical 
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“The greatest 
drawback 
to happiness 


in advancing years 


is not loneliness 
but idleness” 





vigor and the optimism and hopefulness which are their 
natural complements. It is the logical time to acquire what 
we generally mean when we speuk of an education. because, 
without the manual and scholastic training we receive in 
our youth, we would not be prepared for the trades and 
professions of our choosing and because we learn every- 
thing from carpentry to languages more quickly and easily 
the earlier we do so. (That is another prerogative of youth) 

Youth is also the logical time for what we generally 
mean when we speak of love, because that is when the 
mating instinct is strongest and because, only a few vears 
after the first consciousness of this, it finds beautiful fruition 
in maternity and paternity. 

However, our education has only just begun when we 
get through school and college. And the same is true of 
that part of our being dominated by love in its most com- 
plete and rewarding forms. 

Ask any architect—or, if you prefer, any clergyman, 
farmer, mechanic, or teacher—when he began to reap the 
greatest benefits, both material and spiritual, from his edu- 
cation and I venture to say that not one of them will reply 
it was when he was in his twenties. He had to put what 
he had learned into practice for a long while and constantly 
add to it before these benefits were perfected. In other 
words, he needed to have experience. 

Ask any woman whose marriage has been one of shared 
joys and sorrows for many years, and whose children have 
risen up to call her blessed, when wedlock and maternity 
meant the most to her and, in nine cases out of ten, she 
will tell you that she had reached middle age before she 
knew all that love could really mean; she also had to learn 
by experience. 

Admittedly, there is a dark side to advancing years, but 
with experience to help, adjustment should not be too hard. 
By then, distance and death will have robbed us of many 
who were near and dear to us, and the void created by their 
loss cannot be filled; but loneliness is not necessarily a con- 
dition which must be accepted supinely. It is rare that we 
pass middle age without finding that the elaborate mechanism 
of our bodies has suffered in some way, but such a handi- 
cap can be a challenge as well as a disability. Financial 
problems beset almost everyone who is not either in- 
dependently wealthy (and that means a very small minority) 
or so frugal by nature that rigid economy in youth, 
and the accompanying lack of joyous and carefree living, 
i2 
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has insured a competence later on; but self-confidence wil 
bring about amazing results in creating means of self. 
support. If I were asked to name—in the light of my own 
experience—the greatest drawback to happiness in advan. 
ing years, | would not say loneliness or physical disability o 
straitened circumstances; I would say idleness. 

The woman who decides that life is no longer worth liy. 
ing, because her husband has died and her children have 
made homes for themselves, and does nothing but sit and 
brood over this is bound to be as unhappy herself as she 
makes everyone who comes in contact with her; and pres 
ently she will find herself lonelier than ever, because her 
erstwhile friends will begin to shun her. The man, naturally 
a dynamo of energy, who decides to retire simply because 
he has reached a certain age, is apt to find that, though he 
should undoubtedly have slowed down, he should never 
have allowed himself to sink into a state of desuetude and 
that basking in the sun, though wonderful for a vacation, 
can become deadly dull as a way of life. The human being 
of either sex who is short of money and claims there js 
no way of earning any is storing up trouble for himself, 
whether he decides to eat the bitter bread of charity or to 
deny himself the actual necessities for a decent existence, 

Suppose we take a look at a few types of persons who 
have declined to be idle for any of these reasons: Eleanor 
Roosevelt is a shining example of a woman whose activities 
and interests were subordinate to those of her husband as 
long as he lived. Since his death, she has increased and de- 
veloped her own. Not only are all her children grown and 
married, they are old enough to have given her grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren, whose upbringing and educa- 
tion she observes attentively, but unobtrusively: and her 
status as a great humanitarian is rooted in her love for her 
own family. At forty, she was a devoted wife and mother, 
a charming and hospitable official hostess and an absorbed 
student of social conditions which needed betterment; at 
seventy-five. she is much more than this—she is a world 
power. 

The late Mrs. Edward Alexander MacDowell who. with 
her husband, the prominent musician and composer, 
founded and maintained the famous MacDowell Colony 
in New Hampshire, continued for many years after his 
death the fine work they had begun together. Indeed, on 
the occasion of her last public appearance, when she was 
well over ninety, she stood before a large audience to make 
an inspiring speech, which she delivered without notes. 


EST THE argument be made—though it does not have 
much weight—that Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell have been able to do and be all this largely be- 
cause of “privileged” backgrounds, let us consider the 
case of Grandma Moses, a girl of limited education and 

opportunity, who married the hired man in the same family 
where she worked herself, who managed to give her chil- 
dren the advantages she had lacked, and who, without train- 
ing but with latent talent, has, in her nineties, painted 
pictures which are recognized everywhere as works of art. 
(And, in this connection, it is certainly worth noting that 
the great Venetian, Titian, in his ninth decade was painting 
some of the most superb pictures the world has ever known.) 

But, someone may reasonably object, all women do not 
and cannot have public purposes or latent artistic talents. 
This is very true, but it still does not mean that they can- 
not have full, active, and happy lives, fruitful for themselves 
and others; and I think their chances of achieving these 
are much better if they retain their independence. Many 





widows give up their own homes and go to live with their 
married children even when they could afford to live by 
themselves, if not actually in the style to which they were 
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once accustomed, at least decently and comfortably. They 
could keep their own cherished possessions, which seem to 
become more and more precious with the years; they would 
have no one but themselves to please regarding mealtime 
and what should be eaten at meals, or bedtime, and whether 
it is better to sleep in a cold room or a warm one. 

Here, at last, is their chance to read and rest; to try new 
recipes just for the fun of seeing how they will turn out; 
to set aside time for church work and civic work, knowing 
they will not be neglecting their families by so doing; to 
take courses in subjects of special interest to them which 
they have never had an opportunity to explore; and—if 
there is even a little spare money—to enlarge their horizons 
by travel. But all these opportunities they pass up because 
they are afraid of loneliness. They would be much wiser 
—and happier—if they realized that the way to assure a 
welcome in their children’s houses would be never to abuse it. 

So much for women who do not fold their hands and 
bewail their fate when their husbands die and their children 
grow up and make homes for themselves. What about the 
elderly men who have refused to bask in the sun? Bernard 
Baruch at ninety, though unashamedly dependent on a 
hearing aid, told reporters on his recent birthday that he 
was still too young to retire; then he courteously cut the 
interview short, so that he could get back to work. Herbert 
Hoover at eighty-six works twe|ve hours a day and has eight 
secretaries straining to keep up with him. 

There were many things about the late William Randolph 
Hearst which I did not admire, but he certainly put into 
practice, with amazing results, his contention that the time 
to retire is when the Lord does it for you. He ruled his 
journalistic empire with the same thoroughness and com- 
petence, amounting almost to genius, when he was in his 
seventies that he had shown in his forties; and, incidentally, 
he continued to play a remarkably fine game of tennis! 
(And, speaking of tennis, I have greatly enjoyed a story I 
recently heard about a Justice of the Supreme Court, who 
visited his physician for a periodic examination and was 
told that this was not a good game for a man in his fifties. 
“How do you feel about that?” his wife asked him, when 
he repeated this verdict to her. “Why, I can hardly wait for 
my sixtieth birthday!” the sprightly justice replied.) 


HE SUPREME COURT furnishes many examples of 

outstanding men whose achievements have continued to 

give it luster after they had reached three score years 

and ten. Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 

did not resign until he was ninety-one, and Chief Justice 
Edward Douglas White, who was active up to the time of his 
death at seventy-six, come instantly to mind. One of the 
most prominent Catholic laymen our country has ever 
known, Chief Justice White’s noble public example did much 
to lessen prejudice against Catholics in high office. 

The daily schedule of Pius XII has several times been 
published; it crowded an eighteen-hour day and he was still 
pursuing this program until just before he died at the age 
of eighty-two. The present Pope, John XXIII, was seventy- 
six when he was elected and his energy is still phenomenal. 
The first pope I can personally remember is Leo XIII and he 
was eighty-four when I saw him, as a wondering child of 
ten; he continued to live an active life nine years after that. 

Again, I may be accused of choosing among the privileged 
in searching for examples. Let me therefore mention in 
passing a man by the name of John Lancaster, a neighbor 
of mine in the Connecticut Valley, whose schooling had 
been of the most rudimentary nature and who never ad- 
vanced beyond the status of a day laborer, but whose 
services, when he was in his eighties, were still in great 
demand when it came to felling trees, a feat in which no 





one could equal him. He always began work at four in 
the morning. On one occasion, when he was thinning out 
the surplus growth on a side hill back of my house, he 
came to me a little after four one afternoon and asked, 
apologetically, if it would be all right if he knocked off 
work. “I wouldn’t want you to think I was a shirker,” he 
said. “But nowadays, I just seem to get plumb tuckered out 
after I’ve chopped twelve hours.” 

“But all these people you have been talking about,” I 
can hear someone objecting, “are in good health—that is, 
Mr. Baruch’s deafness may be a nuisance, but it is not a 
severe handicap, as blindness would be, for instance, or 
lameness which has reached a crippling stage.” I will freely 
grani that blindness seems to me the supreme calamity; but 
Milton wrote nearly all his most beautiful poetry when he 
was blind, and William Prescott’s eyes were in such bad 
condition that he could use them only fifteen minutes a day 
when he wrote the histories which brought him lasting fame; 
and, reverting for a moment to deafness, Beethoven was 
totally deaf when he composed his final symphonies. Eliza- 
beth Barrett had been bed-bound for years when Robert 
Browning literally carried her away to Italy, where she 
found a new life of love and creation. 

Since sometimes the account of a recent personal experi- 
ence seems more convincing than something that happened 
to one far away and long ago, I may perhaps mention in 
passing that I am seventy-five years old, that I was born 
with a bad back, that about seven years ago I developed 
acute arthritis in both knees, and that for three years I 
have not been able to walk at all unsupported. But this 
has not for a moment interfered with my writing, which 
happens to be the way I earn my living. What is more, 
it has not interfered with any amount of traveling. 

At present, I am writing in Quito, Ecuador, 9,300 feet above 
sea level, having crossed the Andes by car and, as I have 
been temporarily adversely affected by the altitude, I am 
writing in bed. This does not discourage me in the least. 
I have written several books and innumerable articles 
when all forms of physical activity were impossible for me, 
and I have taken six ships by stretcher because that was 
the only way I could board them: but I kept my assignments 
just the same. I have faith that I shall continue to do so, for 
I know many people who manage to do their work, whatever 
it is, with far greater handicaps than I have. If people 
stopped buying books, there are lots of ways I could earn 
money: I could sit with invalids to keep them company, 
give them medicine under a physician’s directions, read 
aloud to them and write letters for them. I could tutor back- 
ward pupils in history, English, French, or Spanish and 
help them keep up with their studies. And I could mend 
and knit. 


NCE having admitted that only those with severe mental 
afflictions need to be idle and that at least partial inde- 
pendence is within the grasp of a large proportion of 
the people in our country, I think we can safely go on 
to claim that our last years should be a period of rich 

reward. We can look back with a sense of triumph on 
the times when the going was hard, because we conquered, and 
we can look back with a sense of gratitude on the times that 
were happy. because there has been so much sunshine 
mingled with the strain and sorrow. We can consider the 
present as harvest time—and is there any more beautiful 
season in the calendar year or in the human life than that? 
I do not think so. And when the last harvest is in, we can 
wait, without impatience but with the certainty that our 
faith gives us of its coming, for the message, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Father.” 
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Companionship 


on a “Campus” 


66 have always lived in my own home, raising 
my family of three boys and three girls. Their 
father died when the youngest was only three. 
The day came when all the children were 
married and in their own homes. Then, after 

I had a stroke and developed a heart condition, 
I was told I couldn’t live alone any more. 

I lived with two of my daughters for a while. 
But I was too far away from friends and 
familiar surroundings. Then I came onto the 
campus at the Kundig Center. I live in an 
apartment with three other ladies: we each 
have our own room. We eat across the street at 
the Center. I know the people there will help 
me if I have any problems. I come and go 

as I wish. I’m free from worries and 
responsibilities. I have the companionship of 
people my own age and when I want to be alone 
Ican goto my ownroom. My children and 
grandchildren visit me and I visit them. 

I hope I can live this way until I die. 99 


In the statement above, Mrs. Frances Klaus 
tells what Detroit’s Kundig Center, a modern 
approach to helping the aged, means to her. 
At dinner at the Center, Mrs. Klaus (left) 
listens sympathetically to a friend’s problem 








Doctor, examining Mrs. Klaus, calls 

regularly; medical records are kept _ 
Aside from maintaining a lively interest in crafts with fellow 
Kundig members, Mrs. Klaus helps to organize special projects 


Youngest son Joe stops daily on way to 
work and brings his mother a newspaper 


po 





Grandchildren look forward to her 
Sunday visit to their suburban home 
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campus satisfies needs of the aged within walking distance 


Once a month Msgr. Suedkamp holds an informal chat with Kundig members, who can make suggestions or complaints 


Like thousands of elderly persons in the U.S., Mrs. 
Frances Klaus, who is sixty-eight, doesn’t need and 
doesn’t want to live in an institution; yet she 

is not well enough to live alone and cook for herself. 
She needs a combination of independence and semi- 
protection to give her the happiness and security and 
willingness to go on coping with life’s challenges. 

The Kundig Center in downtown Detroit is one of the 
leading examples in the country of a fresh approach to 
meeting the problems of people like Mrs. Klaus. 

Begun in 1954 by Msgr. Wilbur F. Suedkamp, director 
of Detroit Catholic Charities, as a day center for the 
aged, Kundig immediately attracted dozens of retired 
men and women who wanted a place to spend a few hours 
of leisure every day. Msgr. Suedkamp soon found out 
that his new friends had housing, diet, and medical 
problems. He located rooming houses in the area where 
the Kundig members could live, opened a dining hall 
which serves three meals a day, and obtained the services 
of the Council of Catholic Nurses and a physician to 
provide regular medical care. Meanwhile, the Center 
maintains a program of crafts and games for those 
interested—there is no pressure to join in group 
activity, for some of the men and women have had 


to work so hard during their lives that they never 
learned how to enjoy leisure. The members come 

and go as they want, they have companionship, and 
most of all they know that the counseling services at 
Kundig are ready to help them. Msgr. Suedkamp sums 
up this concept of care for the aged as “campus living.” 
He says, “In a comparatively small walking area the 
aged are housed and fed and made to get enough daily 
exercise and fresh air by having to walk back and forth.” 
The Kundig Center now has eighty-six members, and 
the cost of the program (including housing) is $81 each 
per month. Some members who cannot afford this are 
given financial help. The value of the Kundig approach 
was recognized a few months ago by the U.S. Government 
when it granted to Kundig the first loan under a new 
government program of aid for housing elderly persons. 
With the $135,000 loan, the Center will build a two- 
story residence nearby containing twenty-five units, 
each with a combination living-bedroom and private 
bath. “This is the basic minimum to allow each person 
to live in dignity,” says Msgr. Suedkamp. He 

hopes that the pioneering done by Kundig will encourage 
social welfare authorities in other places to follow, 
leaving institutions for those who really need the 











In her semiprotected life 
at the Kundig Center, 
Mrs. Klaus is independent, 


yet not alone. She has 


challenges and friends to 
fill her time. Security and 
usefulness are her possessions 


In her room in an apartment shared with three 
other ladies, Mrs. Klaus devotes much time to 
sewing. She makes dresses for her grandchildren 
and also does alterations for friends at Kundig 











Lending a helping hand comes easily at the Kundig Center, for everyone 
in some way needs the assistance of the others. Even the exchange of 
friendly conversation gives an elderly person the courage to stay active 
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Dr. Neill, in your opinion can a Catholic be a Liberal? 


Certainly, if you are using the word “Liberal” as it is 
commonly understood. 


But this is not what some Catholic writers say. How do you 
account for this difference of opinion? 


The word Liberal means something different to me than it 
does to William Buckley or Msgr. Charles Hugo Doyle, who 
give it an invidious connotation. I accept the dictionary 
meaning of the word: “favorable to progress or reform. . . 
advocating measures of progressive political reform.” This is 
the meaning commonly given to it by the American people. 
Those who claim that a Catholic cannot be a Liberal invest 
the word with a philosophical and religious meaning it 
simply does not have outside their circles. 


On what grounds do you claim that a man can be both a 
good Catholic and a Liberal? 


I justify my stand by the fact that there have been and are 
outstanding Catholics who are commonly considered Liberals. 
Such a person was Frédéric Ozanam, whose cause has been 
introduced for beatification. Senator Eugene McCarthy is 
considered a Liberal today, and no one questions his loyalty 
to the Church or his understanding of Catholic social teach- 
ing. Pope Pius XII issued statements on social, economic, 
and political matters that are almost universally called 
“liberal,” as is the famous Bishops’ Statement of 1919 which 
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played such a significant role in effecting liberal reform in 
this country. From the fact that there are outstanding good 
Catholics who are Liberals, | conclude that a Catholic can 
be a Liberal. 


How has this confusion concerning Liberalism come about? 


To state the matter in its simplest form, it is a case of some 
people’s taking the older European meaning of the word 
Liberalism and imposing this meaning on a quite different 
American Liberalism. 


Can you give us some specific instances of this? 


Yes, I can. Cardinal Newman is frequently quoted as being, 
on his own admission, a lifelong opponent of Liberalism. 
But Newman said that by Liberalism he meant using natural 
reason as a substitute for Revelation and the authority of 
God. Thus he referred to religious Liberalism, not sucial 
or economic. In similar fashion, Cardinal Billot, who called 
Liberalism a “satanic social solvent,” and the Spaniard 
Sarda y Silvani, who called it a sin, were referring to philo- 
sophic and theological Liberalism. Still 1 find their condem- 
nations being applied to everything labeled “liberal.” But it 
is obvious that the meaning attached to the term by Newman, 
Billot, or Sarda y Silvani is not intended by the editors of 
Commonweal when they call their journal “liberal” or by 
President-elect Kennedy when he speaks of his “liberal 
program.” 
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| Do you have any suggestion for clearing up this confusion 
and preventing unnecessary argument about the meaning of 
the word? 


Someone has suggested that the word Liberalism should be 
abolished. I agree. But unfortunately it will continue to be 
used. It would help if people looked at it as a label on a 
bottle. The important thing is the contents, and the label is 
useful only if it accurately tells what is in the bottle. When 
Liberalism is used either as a term of praise or of disparage- 
ment, the intelligent thing to ask is what is the person’s or 
the party’s program and belief. The label itself should cause 
us neither to endorse nor to condemn the person or the 
program to which it is attached. 

Since the word will continue to be used, I might suggest 
a number of helpful distinctions in the way it is currently 
used. We should distinguish, first of all, between Liberalism 
a an attitude and Liberalism as a creed or program. Then, 
When we refer to Liberalism as a body of beliefs instead of 
an attitude, we should distinguish religious Liberalism from 
Social, economic, and political Liberalism. 


How would you describe the liberal attitude as distinct from 
the liberal creed? 


The liberal attitude is a general mood rather than a definite 
et of beliefs. In this sense, Liberal means open-minded, 









‘#2enerous, fond of freedom for oneself and others. The Liberal 


in this meaning is a tolerant person: He is inclined to oppose 


Interview with Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 


lo word in English carries so much confusion as “Liberalism.” For half the na- 


! thor of “The Rise and Decline of Liberalism” and “Religion and Culture” 


on it signifies alf that contributes to human progress, while for others it is 
ply a dirty word. Catholics in America do their share of arguing heatedly 
er Liberalism. Much of the argument arises from misunderstanding. Whether 
not a Catholic can be a “Liberal” depends on the meaning he attaches to 
p term. To find the answer, The Sign obtained this important interview 


ith Thomas P. Neill, Professor of History at St. Louis University. Dr. Neill is 





restrictions and what he would consider the unnecessary use 
of authority—either political or religious—to limit freedom 
of thought or action. 


Isn’t there such a thing as being too broadminded or liberal 
in this sense? 


There is indeed. The liberal attitude can be too soft-minded 
in the field of censorship, public entertainment, literature, 
punishment of criminals, and other such matters. The 
Liberal’s error here usually results not from wrong ideas as 
much as from being oversensitive and unbalanced about 
certain individual personal or civil rights, while tending to 
overlook the rights of society or of other groups. The Liberal 
also tends, if he isn’t careful, to see those in power abusing 
authority when perhaps they are not at all. 


Now, about Liberalism as a program or a creed. Can a 
Catholic be a religious Liberal? 


No, he cannot. Perhaps I had better explain this flat answer. 
I understand religious Liberalism in the way Newman used 
the term. This means an individual’s putting his own judg- 
ment above Church authority and even God’s word. Ultim- 
ately, it is a refusal to accept defined doctrine that the 
Liberal does not understand or does not like. 

The term Liberalism is used by Protestants to refer to a 
movement which denies or minimizes the importance of 
dogma and stresses instead one’s personal relationship to 
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God and being good to one’s neighbor. It amounts to doc- 
trinal indifferentism. A similar movement occurred in the 
Catholic Church late in the last century. It was called 
“Modernism” and was condemned by Pope St. Pius X. Pope 
Pius XII warned against the danger of religious Liberalism 
in his encyclical Humani Generis. I would say that a 
Catholic simply cannot be a religious Liberal. 

Because some of your readers may have read references 
to “liberal” Catholic theologians like Father Gustave Weigel 
or Father John Courtney Murray, let me add slightly to the 
confusion caused by this word to say that “liberal” is used 
in a perfectly harmless sense—as an attitude—to refer to 
theologians who are willing to make new approaches to the 
truth, who are not completely satisfied with the old way of 
doing and saying things. But this attitude is not what any 
competent authority means when he speaks of religious 
Liberalism. 


Should we go on to discuss social and political Liberalism? 


By all means, because this is what most Americans have in 
mind when they talk about Liberalism and about Liberal 
as against Conservative. Perhaps the best approach would 
be to name persons who are generally understood to be 
Liberal or Conservative. Among Liberals I would name 
former presidents Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Harry Truman, Senators Humphrey and McCarthy of 
Minnesota, Senator Javits and former Senator Lehman of 
New York, and such others as Adlai Stevenson, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, William Clancy, and John Cogley, the last two 
former editors of Commonweal, and professors Galbraith 
and Schlesinger of Harvard. Among Conservatives I would 
mention former President Hoover, Senators Goldwater, 
Williams and Byrd, William Buckley, Russell Kirk, and 
Congressman Joseph Martin of Massachusetts. 


I notice you have Catholics in both lists. 


This was intentional. A Catholic can be either a Liberal or 
a Conservative. As a matter of fact, the voting record of 
senators for the last Congress as rated by the Conservative 
Americans for Constitutional Action had most of the Catho- 
lics near the bottom of the list. Senator McNamara of Mich- 
igan, for example, was at the bottom of the 96 senators, 
with a Conservative score of 0 per cent, Senator McCarthy 
of Minnesota was 88th, with 4 per cent right for Conser- 
vatives, Murray of Montana was 85th with 5 per cent, 
Kennedy was 72nd with 11 per cent, and O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming was 69th with 12 per cent. 


I also notice that you have Democrats and Republicans in 
both the Liberal and Conservative camps. Is not one party 
Liberal and the other Conservative? 


I am glad you asked that question, because this division is 
a source of great confusion. The Republican-Democratic 
party division is not entirely along Conservative-Liberal 
lines, and anyone who suggests that it is only confuses the 
issue. Each party is itself divided into Liberal and Conser- 
vative wings that have more in common with their counter- 
parts in the other party than with the other wing in their 
own. Thus, Barry Goldwater is more like a Southern 
Democrat than he is like Nelson Rockefeller, and Senator 
Byrd is more like Goldwater or Williams than he is like 
Humphrey or McCarthy. 

Party interests, committee chairmanships, geographic area, 
and other such matters tend to obscure and confuse Liberal- 
Conservative differences in our political life. I think they can 
be more easily seen among writers, as in the debate between 
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Mr. Buckley and Mr. Clancy, or in the pages of Common. 
weal and America as against the National Review or Free. 
man. Best of all, perhaps, in the different utterances of Father 
Ginder, a social and political conservative, and those of his 
Ordinary, the liberal Bishop Wright of Pittsburgh. 
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Is it not true that Conservative thought is generally cop. 
sidered more compatible with Catholieism than Liber 
thought? 


Yes it is. And there is some truth in this belief, although] 
think it has become less true in the last half century. Con.§ lenge 
servatives, as in Mr. Buckley’s National Review, continue§ Deal’s 
to emphasize personal responsibility and individual initiative [ro 
and integrity, good Catholic principles. But, at the same§ Repul 
time, this review takes a stand on economic questions, an§ know! 
exaggerated nationalism, opposition to international organi-§ Liber: 
zations, and other such social and political matters that |} the w 
simply cannot reconcile with papal pronouncements on these | of th 
questions or with the American bishops’ annual joint pastoral } an ar 
letters. Ironically, tests by the Liberal Americans for Demo. f in my 
cratic Action for endorsing congressmen are much more 
like current Catholic social teachings than those of the Con-} This 
servative Americans for Constitutional Action. There is no} mean 
way to explain this except by making a slight incursion into } Liber 
the history of Liberalism. May I? econc 


No, I 
rarely 
Apparently, the word Liberalism was first used in Spain inf cribe: 
1811 to designate a political movement that was antiroyalist} to the 
and to some extent anticlerical. A group of Spaniards were} Sy/jq; 
agitating for a new constitution based on the French model} that ‘ 
of 1791, which was directed against both the Church and} hims 
State of the Old Regime before the French Revolution.) This 
Actually, they got the Spanish Constitution of 1812 adopted,} the g 
and their views came to be known as Liberalism. The group} catio 
was strongly opposed to the Catholic Church as well as to§ mod 
the monarchy and, in the ensuing struggle to maintain this§ the | 
constitution, the supporters of this Liberalism developed 4} [ jhe; 
strong anticlericalism and hostility to the Church. This same§ gjjsts 
animosity to religion occurred in such other countries as§ carry 
France and Italy among Liberals who looked upon religious} atten 
authority as opposed to their new “liberties.” 

In England, the word Liberalism was apparently first use 
about 1830. Here it described a movement directed against 
the political arrangements of the time and designed to change 
the economy of the nation. 

Creators of this form of Liberalism were middle-cla 
factory owners who were influenced by such fathers 0 
Classical Liberalism as Adam Smith, Thomas Malthus, and 
David Ricardo. Hard-working businessmen for the m 
part, they were members of dissenting Protestant grou 
who found the privileges of the aristocracy and the estab 
lished Anglican Church quite burdensome to their freedom 
of action. But their main enemy was the mercantilistic) 
state—a government that controlled the public economy 
With its tariffs, antiquated navigation laws, and rotten? 
borough system, this kind of government kept the aristocracy fo, 
entrenched in power. Understandably, the new group 0! 
“Liberals” wanted change and progress. 

They set up a program and a creed to justify their de! ! th 
mands, which has come to be known as Classical Liberalism) ™4" 
Their program demanded that government get out of busines! that 
and confine itself to the police-action of keeping the peat that 
protecting life and property. Their creed consisted of certai | with 
economic “laws” to prove that workers could never mak Tp, 
more than a bare livelihood, a “subsistence wage”; thi qo , 
poverty was a person’s own fault; and that only property} the 
owners should vote. The creed had a twofold purpose: t§ aye, 
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dethrone the aristocracy and to keep the poor forever in 
their place. The new system glorified self-interest and justi- 
fied the worst kind of social and economic abuses as part 
of the “natural order of things.” It freed men of all social 
responsibility and asserted that by following his self-interest 
aman somehow promoted the common good. 

These Liberals saw their system gradually victorious 
throughout England and fairly well realized throughout the 
ugh | United States. It was this economic Liberalism that was chal- 
_ Con- lenged and largely dethroned in the United States by the New 
ntinue Deal’s social revolution. 
tiativeg Ironically, today the social reformers, both Democrat and 

same Republican, who advocate New Deal policies are generally 
ns, anf known as Liberals, while the advocates of the old Classical 
yrgani-§ Liberalism are usually known as Conservatives. Thus has 
that ] | the word changed meaning! I have discussed the emergence 
1 these } of the new meaning of the word Liberalism in America in 


y Con 
-iberal 


astoral | an article in Social Order (Oct. 1954) and at greater length 
Demo- § in my Rise and Decline of Liberalism. 
more 


e Con- This leads to an apparently paradoxical situation. Do you 
18 D0} mean that when such churchmen as Pope Pius IX condemned 
M into} Liberalism they actually condemned today’s Conservative 
economic and social doctrines? 


No, I did not mean to imply that. I find the word Liberalism 
_ , DP farely used in papal condemnations, and when it is, it des- 
ain INF cribes the many philosophical and social movements opposed 
oyalist} to the Church and Christianity. For example, in his famous 
S wert} Syllabus of Errors, Pope Pius IX condemned the proposition 
model} that “The Roman Pontiff can and should reconcile and adapt 
ch and himself to progress, liberalism, and modern civilization.” 
lution.| This is a proposition taken from Jamdudum, written against 
lopted,} the acts of the Piedmontese government, where the confis- 
STOUPS cation of Church propery was called part of Liberalism and 
| as t0§ modern civilization. Again, Pope Leo XIII spoke harshly of 
in thisl the Liberalism current in his day in his encyclical on Human 
ped a Liberty. He neatly summarized: “What Naturalists or Ration- 
alists aim at in philosophy, the supporters of Liberalism, 
carrying out the principles laid down in naturalism, are 
attempting in the domain of morality and politics.” 

Thus you can see that neither Liberal nor Conservative 
economic and social ideas have been absolutely condemned 
by Church authority. However, I personally find it very 
difficult—indeed impossible—to reconcile the economic and 
social program of a Conservative like Mr. Buckley or Father 
Richard Ginder with pronouncements of the Holy See and 
the American bishops since the time of Leo XIII. But let us 
remember that the popes and bishops do not condemn either 
free trade or tariffs, social security or private enterprise. 
They only point out the abuses that follow from one program 
or another. And they urge the formation of unions, adoption 
of unions, and other such matters. Since the time of Leo 
XIII’s Rerum Novarum, they have repeatedly condemned 
the abuses accompanying an uncontrolled economy formerly 
advocated by Classical Liberals and defended in modified 
‘yform by most of today’s Conservatives. 
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eir des! think your line of reasoning becomes quite clear. You 
ralism_ maintain that a person cannot be a religious Liberal, but 
usiness that he can be a social, economic, and political Liberal— 
pea that, indeed, such Liberalism is perhaps more in keeping 
certai, With modern Catholic doctrine than is Conservatism? 
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That's right. Let me add just one qualification. All Liberals 





Ms 4 . . . 
Ak: a do not subscribe to all the same items or give various ones 
he | the same emphasis, any more than Conservatives do. But 





averaging them up, I agree with your statement of my 
thought. 












Let us go on from this point. Aren’t there many non-Catholic 
Liberals—in the social sense—who are spiritually akin to 
the old European atheists, pantheists, and agnostics? 


That is true, and it is an important point. But the doctrinaire 
Liberals, who are mostly professors and writers like the late 
John Dewey and who have formulated their reasoned 
theories of life, are relatively few. Most of the Liberals 
with affinity for the old heresies have not really formulated 
doctrines on essential problems in life—but they do tend to 
exalt the individual person as autonomous, as well as their 
own standard of right and wrong. These people tend to be 
hostile to any religious mystery they fail to understand 
clearly; and they tend to be hostile toward external authority, 
intellectual and religious as well as political. Implicitly, they 
tend to deny orginal sin, trust blindly in the resources of 
human nature, identify evil with ignorance and, more re- 
cently, with wealth. 


But would not such “attitudes” toward life affect the social 
programs of these men when they enter political life or write 
about it? 


Undoubtedly—particularly in such “sensitive” fields as 
censorship, civil liberties, Church-State relations, public 
education, and attitudes toward entertainment and literature. 
But the point I wanted to make is that the average American 
is thinking of something else when he talks about Liberalism. 
He is thinking about social welfare, its need or dangers; 
social insurance; medical assistance for the aged; collective 
bargaining; rights of management and rights of labor; income 
taxes; federal versus state powers; public works; pension and 
welfare funds, and other such matters. In this sense, I am 
convinced, the majority of the American voters, and most 
of the Democratic politicians, together with a sizeable num- 
ber of Republicans, are Liberal. 

As for the general social disease of Liberalism, in the 
sense condemned by the Church, I think it would be better 
to use the term Secularism today. Liberalism and Modernism, 
as an assemblage of heresies, have both been condemned 
by the Church. Today, the evils of these “isms” have worked 
themselves out into our daily lives. In condemning them, the 
American bishops, in their annual statement of 1947, listed 
them under the general heading of Secularism, as an all- 
pervasive spiritual disease destroying society today. Hence, 
when such a writer as Msgr. Charles Hugo Doyle declares: 
“Let no Catholic assume such a reprobated name as ‘liberal,’ 
for that term stands in violent and open antithesis to all that 
is Catholic,” I think he is needlessly adding to confusion over 
the word Liberalism as customarily used by Amercans. 
Moreover, inadvertently or not, he puts much of the 
Church’s social teaching and its proponents like Msgr. 
George Higgins under a cloud of suspicion. 


Thank you, Dr. Neill. Do you think that we have covered 
the subject adequately? 


I hope so. Could I add just one concluding observation? 
Words like Liberalism, Communism, or Conservatism are 
used by some people—and I suppose in good faith—as um- 
brella words. By this I mean that all sorts of irrelevant ideas 
or doctrines are brought in by a kind of sleight-of-hand trick. 
Thus, some critics of Liberalism have demonstrated that 
the doctrine was condemned in the nineteenth century as 
hostile to the Church, and then go on to put it up, like an 
umbrella, over old-age pensions, higher minimum-wage laws, 
and other such matters. I urge your readers always to study 
the’ crowd huddling under the umbrella or, to use our 
previous simile, to analyze the contents of the bottle instead 
of being taken in by the label. 














| THE KENNEDY 
I KNOW 


Extraordinary inner 
confidence marks the 


man eager to get the U. S. “on the move again” 


BY PAUL F. HEALY 


When President Kennedy utters his first words 
to a waiting world from the steps of the 
United States Capitol on January 20, he will 
do so armed with one quality above all others: 
a willingness to take charge founded on an 
extraordinary inner confidence. As a Wash- 
ington reporter, I have known Kennedy for 
ten years, and I think that this is the most in- 
teresting development in his exceedingly com- 
plex personality. 

How did he acquire such decisiveness? 
Thanks to his background, Kennedy has al- 
ways enjoyed a sense of security—socially, 
financially, and emotionally. But it was not 
until the latter part of the 1950’s that he ac- 
tually “found” himself as an individual. 

It began with his attitude toward politics. 
Privately, he scorned the mumbo-jumbo that 
politics is a science, a craft, or an occult art 
whose mysterious workings must be studied 
before it can be practiced successfully. Ken- 
nedy found that a candidate could make his 
own way with just two “secrets”: good judg- 
ment and hard work. 

In his three terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Kennedy had taken it easy unless 
something—such as labor legislation—in- 
terested him. He had felt at loose ends in an 
atmosphere where a man’s rise depends on 
seniority and “going along” with the ancient 


leaders. He had been brought up to welcome 
a risky challenge and to give it that old col- 
lege—-or Kennedy—try. So when he decided 
to break out of the House in favor of a higher 
office, he knew that the most grueling kind 
of person-to-person campaigning was the first 
ingredient necessary for success. He was 
pleasantly surprised to find that he had the 
good judgment to go with it. 

He was right where he started campaigning 
against Senator Henry Cabot Lodge nearly 
two years before Lodge was up for re-election 
in Massachussetts in 1952. He was right in 
going after the 1960 Democratic presidential 
nomination immediately after his own re-elec- 
tion in 1958. He was right in entering the 
Wisconsin and West Virginia primaries. He 
was right in seeking as many national televi- 
sion debates as possible with Vice-President 
Nixon despite Nixon’s reputation as a master 
debater. In each of these decisions, Kennedy 
was bucking contrary advice from some ex- 
perienced consultants. 

Flying out of Chicago on his private air- 
plane after the first debate, Kennedy radiated 
satisfaction with his judgment. He was mak- 
ing no claims that he had showed up much 
better than Nixon; he could hardly have 
known then that this would be the public 
consensus and the turning point in the cam- 
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paign. But it was obvious that he felt he had at least held 
his own against the favorite. 

Munching on his belated dinner, he recalled to me that 
he had debated another better-known opponent, Lodge, on 
television in 1952 and that this had been the key develop- 
ment of his campaign. 

“Lodge had the experience and they said he’d wipe the 
floor with me,” Kennedy remarked with a smile. 

If courage is “grace under pressure,” Kennedy proved that 
he had it in his four tense debates with Nixon. The self-as- 
sured image he projected sprang partly from his basic feel- 
ing that nobody is superior to him. But it also was the 
product of some massive homework: hours of briefing by 
a research team of lawyers, Rhodes scholars, Ph.D’s, and 
others, who had worked out the answers to almost every 
question he could conceivably be asked. 


ILL KENNEDY'S bold judgments work as well for 
the country as a whole when he is in the White 
House? No one can say how often he will be “right” 
on the giant, substantive issues which will cross his 
desk. But his policy decisions probably will be more 
moderate than his campaign speeches might lead one to expect. 

He may turn out to be relatively conservative in the mat- 
ter of influencing interest rates and preserving the stability 
of the American dollar. His failure to spell out his ideas on 
economics in all but a few instances caused some friendly 
observers to wonder about Kennedy’s “fiscal responsibility.” 
After all, he has never had to worry about a dollar and, in- 
deed, seldom remembers to carry one on his person. For 
this reason, anyone who rides in a taxi or goes to lunch with 
him runs the risk of being stuck with the tab. 

Money policy is one area where Kennedy might take ad- 
vice from his father, financier Joseph P. Kennedy, whose 
profitable understanding of the subject has made his son’s 
career easier. A family with millions in investments is not 
likely to play hob with the soundness of the dollar. Al- 
though the senior Kennedy has stayed in the background 
because he is anathema to the liberals, his oldest son has 
not completely bypassed his advice. It was the father who 
suggested that the President-elect take the initiative and call 
on Nixon. This gracious gesture toward a beaten rival was 
universally admired. 

Kennedy is no doctrinaire in political philosophy and he 
is not a fierce partisan except in a campaign. His liberalism 
is more practical than emotional. During the Wisconsin 
primary, when he was up against that certified liberal Sena- 
tor Hubert Humphrey, Kennedy once remarked in an un- 
guarded moment: “I can’t bleed all over the place the way 
Hubert does.” 

Yet, if by nature and heritage Kennedy is detached from 
the “bread-and-butter issues,” he literally talked himself into 
a strong attachment to them in the presidential campaign. 
At times, his raised voice, his FDR-like upthrust chin, and 
the stabbing gestures with his forefinger seemed forced as he 
plumped for medical care for the aged, a $1.25 minimum 
wage, and federal aid to education. But his tone began to 
ring with intellectual conviction, particularly when he dis- 
cussed the need for more education both abroad and at home. 

As an intellectual who believes in more accent on youth, 





PAUL F. HEALY wrote the first national magazine article on John 
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Senate and then on the Presidential campaign trail. The photo- 
graphic study of the President-elect is by Jacques Lowe. 
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Kennedy was appalled to learn that 150,000 students who 
graduate in the top ten of their high schools in the United 
States are denied college because they cannot afford it. He 
favors some sort of joint, federal-state, loan program to fi. 
nance scholarships for all who deserve them. At the same 
time, he believes the United States has been far too slow 
and too stingy in offering African students scholarships to 
study in this country. African nationalists used to quote Jef. 
ferson and Lincoln, he points out, but today many of them 
quote Marx. He fears that many more of the newborn 
countries in such underdeveloped areas will slip into the 
Communist orbit during the next crucial decade unless their’ 
potential leaders are given a chance to study the workings 
of free nations at first hand. 

Still, Kennedy feels no more at home with the pure aca- 
demic type than he does with the professional politicians, 
though he respects both groups and is in turn respected by 
them. Kennedy is a “fast listener” as well as a lightning. 
fast reader, and he becomes bored with a too-lengthy recital 
by a wordy egghead. He is a master brain-picker and 
doesn’t hesitate to pick freely on first acquaintance. 

Joseph P. Kennedy once remarked that “Jack is the perfect 
politician—he never alienates anyone.” How does this square 
with complaints during the pre-convention campaign that 
Jack Kennedy was a “ruthless” political operator? In two 
cases, Kennedy had served notice to a Democratic governor 
that he intended to run in that state’s primary and would 
whip the governor if the latter insisted on entering the pri- 
mary as a “favorite son.” Each governor swallowed his pride 
and knuckled under. Kennedy’s attitude was that he was 
simply being realistic: neither governor had the national 
stature to be considered a serious contender for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

Kennedy understands the uses of power and has no 
hesitancy in applying it to win. He is determined to make 
full use of the powers of the Presidency—whether by per- 
suasion, propaganda, patronage, or party discipline. His ab- 
sorbing study of American history has shown him that the 
great Presidents were the strong ones. 








































































HERE JS a trace of arrogance in Kennedy, born of his 

feeling of family superiority, but this trait is not neces- 

sarily a defect in one who aspires to aggressive leader- 

ship. It is usually well under control and is more than 

made up for by the disarming and refreshing candor 
which has charmed professors, politicos, lofty editors, hard- 
ened newsmen, college students, and just about everyone who 
has come in private contact with Kennedy. It is totally lacking 
in the traditional caution and cant of the office-holder. Such 
a casual exterior is perfect camouflage for the calculating 
machine which never stops ticking inside him. 

If a good administrator is simply one who inspires people 
to work hard for him, Kennedy should have no trouble 
getting things done in the White House. But, for all his 
gifts as an organizer, he may be over-reaching himself in his 
decision to curtail drastically the White House staff and 
eliminate the “chief of staff” (Assistant to the President) 
post used by President Eisenhower. The reasons are that 
Kennedy always wants to know everything going on around 
him and is disinclined to take anyone but his brother Robert 
completely into his confidence. Perhaps because of this 
slightly suspicious streak, Kennedy never has one of his own 
aides present when he is entertaining a visitor. This creates 
a sense of intimacy and trust which is flattering to the caller. 

Kennedy also displays his intense restlessness of mind 
and body when chatting with a visitor. His mind works 
so fast that his sentences sometimes trail off—and telescope 
into new ones. He can’t sit still. He stands up, sits down 

(Continued on page 68) 
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THE 
PRESIDENTS’ 
OPENING 


Artist John Lawn anticipates the scene on 
Capitol Hill when President Kennedy gives his inaugural 


BY FRANK REMINGTON 


On January 20, 1961, President- 
elect John Fitzgerald Kennedy will 
swear to the thirty-five-word oath of 
office: “I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Taking the oath, as required by the 
Constitution, is the only duty of the 
new President before he assumes his 
duties. But traditionally, our presidents 
choose to deliver a speech to launch 
their administrations. 

From George Washington to Dwight 
Eisenhower there have been forty-three 
inaugural addresses, most of which re- 
quired less than half an hour to deliver. 

Most of the addresses have averaged 
around 2,000 words. Some sample 
approximate lengths are Washington’s 
first, 1,300 words; Andrew Jackson’s 
first and second, each 1,100 words; Van 
Buren’s, 3,800 words; Lincoln’s first, 
3,500 and his second, 500 words; Wil- 
son’s second, 2,000 words; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s first, 1,700 words. 

George Washington’s second inau- 
gural speech still holds the record for 
the shortest—only 143 words. By con- 
trast, his immediate successor, John 
Adams, uttered an interminably long 
sentence during the course of his ad- 
dress. The sentence came to 900 words 
and contained nineteen “if” clauses. 

President William Henry Harrison 
gave the longest inaugural address on 
record. It would have been even longer 
had not Daniel Webster edited it and 
persuaded the President-elect to delete 
many classical references. Harrison’s 
Inauguration Day was cold and stormy, 
but he insisted on riding a horse in the 
inaugural parade and standing bare- 
headed while he read his hours-long, 
8,500-word message. On his return from 
the Capitol, he took to his bed, suffering 
from what his doctors decided was 
pneumonia, and died a month later. 
Paradoxically, the longest address 
inaugurated the shortest presidential 
term in American history. 

Most of these speeches have passed 
into limbo, with no further interest 
expressed in them by anyone except 
historians. For few of the inaugural ad- 
dresses can be considered great literary 
gems. Fewer still set forth noble ex- 
pressions of lofty ideals. Rather, the 
presidents’ inaugural remarks have been 
calm, deliberate declarations of prin- 
ciples and policies befitting the times. 
Nearly all of the presidents have asked 
for divine guidance and given thanks 
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for blessings bestowed upon the nation. 

Of all the thousands of words spoken, 
only a few passages have endured as 
classics. One of the best remembered 
and most often quoted comes from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first inaugural 
address. It offered hope and confidence 
to a nation shocked and bewildered by 
a cataclysmic economic depression: 

“This great nation will endure as it 
has endured, will revive, and will pros- 
per. So first of all, let me assert my 
firm belief that the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself—nameless, un- 
reasoning, unjustified terror which 
paralyzes needed efforts to convert re- 
treat into advance.” 


HE GREATEST of all inaugural 

passages comes from Lincoln’s 

second inaugural address: “With 

malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to 
bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and his orphan, to 
do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s first inaugural 
speech reflected his genius for plain 
speaking and his abiding faith in people: 
“Why should there not be a patient con- 
fidence in the ultimate justice of the 
people? Is there any better or equal 
hope in the world? While the 
people retain their virtue and vigilance, 
no administration by any extreme of 
wickedness or folly can very seriously 
injure the government in the short space 
of four years.” 

Thomas Jefferson, too, clearly de- 
monstrated his genius for clearly ex- 
pressing his ideals and principles in 
unmistakable terms. Among his words 
that have been oft-quoted in this passage 
from his first inaugural: 

“A wise and frugal government, 
which shall restrain men from injuring 
one another, shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of 
industry and improvement, and _ shall 
not take from the mouths of labor the 
bread it has earned.” 

Most of the early presidents included 
words of self-deprecation in their inau- 
gural addresses. This custom has become 
largely passé with the more recent chief 
executives, largely because campaigning 
plays such a major role in modern 
presidential clectioneering. It would be 
ludicrous, indeed, for a man who has 
just completed four months of nation- 
wide TV appearances and barnstorming 
on the hustings, claiming to the people 
his fitness for the high office, suddenly to 
announce in his inaugural that he feels 
inadequate and unfitted for the position. 
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In the early days, however, presidents 
rarely campaigned for office. Nor did 
they have TV, radio, and airplanes to 
do the job. Consequently, they could 
indulge in sincere self-abasement with- 
out appearing ridiculous. In his inau- 
gural address, Franklin Pierce seemed 
to be completely overcome by his own 
inadequacy: “It is a relief to feel that 
no heart but my own can know the 
personal regret and bitter sorrow over 
which I have been borne to a position 
so suitable for others rather than de- 
sirable for myself.” 

George Washington declared: “The 
magnitude and difficulty of the office 

. . could not but overwhelm one who, 
inheriting inferior endowments from 
nature and unpracticed in the duties of 
civil administration, ought to be 
peculiarly conscious of his own de- 
ficiencies.” 

In his inaugural, John Adams _ as- 
serted, “It might become me better to 
be silent.” Jefferson spoke of the “weak- 
ness of my powers,” and James Monroe 
wondered about his “own deficiency” 
and his “great anxiety for the result.” 
John Quincy Adams declared that he 
was “less possessed of your confidence 
... than any of my predecessors.” Even 
Andrew Jackson promised “zealous 
dedication of my humble abilities.” 

Many of the presidents’ inaugurals 
have touched on foreign policy and a 
striving for peace. James Madison out- 
lined a foreign policy that is as appli- 
cable today as it was in 1809: “To 
prefer in all cases amicable discussion 
and reasonable accommodation of 
differences to a decision of them by an 
appeal to arms. . . to foster a spirit of 
independence too just to invade the 
rights of others, too proud to surrender 
our own, too liberal to indulge un- 
worthy prejudices ourselves, and too ele- 
vated not to look down upon them 
in others.” 

Theodore Roosevelt’s inaugural re- 
marks recognized the United States’ 
growing role as a world power: “We 
have become a great nation, forced by 
the fact of its greatness into relations 
with the other nations of the earth, and 
we must behave as beseems a people 
with such great responsibilities.” 

In his second inaugural address on 
January 21, 1957, President Dwight 
Eisenhower affirmed his hope for peace 
and world co-operation: “We seck 
peace. And now, as in no other age, 
we seek it because we have been warned 
by the power of modern weapons that 
peace may be the only climate possible 
for human life itself.” 

Each president’s inaugural, of course, 
touched on matters of which no other 
one spoke. George Washington’s first 
was unique in stating that he did not 
want any pay for being president. He 





put it in slightly more formal language: 
“I must decline as inapplicable to my. 
self any share in the personal emoly. 
ments which may be indispensably jp. 
cluded in a permanent provision fo 
the Executive Department.” 

At Martin Van Buren’s inauguration 
in 1837, “Little Van” devoted some of 
his address to praising a half-century 
of national life under the Constitution, 
And fifty-two years later, Benjamin 
Harrison devoted much of his addres 
to encomiums on the centennial theme 

Almost without exception, the pregi- 
dents’ inaugural addresses have calle 
for unity, the putting aside of personal 
differences and campaign animosities 
for the common good. Abraham Lin- 
coln told the Southern states in 1861: 
“We are not enemies, but friends.” 

In Zachary Taylor’s inaugural, de. 
livered at the close of the Mexican War, 
he called for “attempts to assuage the 
bitterness which too often marks un- 
avoidable differences of opinion.” James 
Buchanan asked for a policy “to restore 
harmony and ancient friendship among 
the people of the several States.” 

Perhaps Thomas Jefferson expressed 
the unity theme better than the others: 
“Let us restore to social intercourse that 
harmony and affection without which 
liberty and even life itself are but dreary 
things. And let us reflect that, having 
banished from our land that religious 
intolerance under which mankind so 
long bled and suffered, we have yet 
gained little if we countenance a politi- 
cal intolerance as despotic, as wicked, 
and as capable of as bitter and bloody 
persecutions.” 

Few of the presidents have referred 
to the campaign unpleasantness _pre- 
ceding their elections. But Ulysses S. 
Grant was so incensed at the bitterness 
of the 1872 campaign that he mentioned 
it in his inaugural: “I have been the 
subject of abuse and slander scarcely 
ever equaled in political history. . .” 


N EARLY days, few persons actually 
heard the presidents deliver their 
speeches. The inauguration audience 

at the time of James Monroe num- 
bered only several thousand. It had 
grown to about 80,000 for Franklin 
Pierce in 1853, and 200,000 in 1893 
at Cleveland’s second inauguration. 
Only the spectators within earshot, 
however, could hear the president's 
words. At Warren Harding’s inaugut- 
ation, though, a public address system 
carried his voice to the crowd’s outer 
fringe. Ironically, “Silent Cal” Coolidge 
was the initial president whose inaugural 
remarks reached the entire nation. He 
spoke into a new-fangled radio micro- 
phone. Harry Truman’s inauguration in 
1949 was the first to be heard and seen 
on television. 
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ONCE A YEAR there comes a time 
when I must squarely face the fact that 
J am blessed with six children but only 
five deductions. 

That’s because Christine, my favorite 
six-year-old, has been a_ professional 
model since she was three and drew her 
very own Social Security card. For $25 
an hour and kicks, she lends her inno- 
cence and her beauty to the exploitation 
of merchandise from autos to zippers. 
She is the first child in our neighbor- 
hood to wear the latest things from the 
mongers of fashion, high and middling. 
In the biggest slick magazines, I have 
caught her using a toothbrush far more 
meaningfully than she ever does at 
home. On television, she drinks milk as 


been photographed as bruised and bleed- 
ing in an accident scene, a part she 
played with such feeling that her mother 
can’t bear to look at the picture. She 
has been transported across state lines 
to play Cowboys-’n-Indians in somebody 
else’s back yard as she would do any day 
at home for free. 

Though I may like to think so, all this 
does not necessarily mean that Christine 
is prettier than a lot of other men’s little 
girls. It only means she is photogenic—a 
very exact quality of frame and feature 
that is supposed to be typical but is so 
rare that some people will pay dearly for 
it. It was her mother, who has an eye 
for such things, who first spotted it. 

I was uncertain about this modeling 
thing at first; I had heard all those awful 
things about Madison Avenue, too. But 
| yielded to expediency and allowed my 
wife, usually a sensible girl, this one de- 





My Model 
Daughter 


BY ED SYLVESTER 





parture from the common way. After 
all, she has done as much for me. 

A leading model agency confirmed 
my wife’s hopes. Christine has since be- 
come one of the busiest Size Fours in 
Manhattan and there are days when it 
can be wondered just who is the bread- 
winner around here anyway. Actually, 
she is working her way through college, 
Class of 1974. Her earnings are kept 
separate from the family budget. 

_ Christine brings to her work a capac- 
ity to smile on demand, to be a lady for 
long sittings when she has to or a beeuil- 
Ing little rascal as she wants to. She also 
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comes equipped with a mother who has 
a knack for staying out of the photog- 
rapher’s way, a huge accessories case al- 
most as big as she is, and a five-year-old 
sister—who sometimes cops bookings 
intended for Christine. 

I have tried to make it a rule not to 
talk about Christine’s modeling among 
our neighbors, because there is really 
only one beautiful child in the world— 
and every parent has it. Particularly 
when the money part is mentioned. 
There are also biting expenses, but they 
don’t want to know about that. We 
have seen dear friends come away from 
agencies bitterly disappointed. 

How has modeling affected Christine? 
Well, she’s still as noisy and as winsome 
and as underfoot as any of the other, 
unemployed children in our house. But 
I can see she has been learning things 
deep down inside. In perhaps a keener 
way than I could teach her, she has seen 
what great lengths people will go for a 
smile, a graceful gesture, and all those 


other confections that a little girl is | 
made of. She has also learned to tol- | 
erate a few of the anxieties of this world, 
some of its characters, and the envy of 
other females, so I expect she will 
come to womanhood at considerable 
advantage. 

She has seen studios equipped to sim- 
ulate the wind, the sun, God’s green 
grass, and cameras that take pictures 
faster than photographers can think. 
But she has also learned there’s no sub- 
stitute for the face of a child. 

What’s ahead for Christine? Most of 
her girlhood yet, I hope, and the entire 
academic process. Dramatic school and 
that sort of thing too, if she wants it. | 
The special gifts that are hers now may 
change into something else later on, and 
probably something better as God ar- 
ranges. As of now though, she has an 
altogether rigid idea of what she wants 
to be when she grows up. 

“A nurse,” she told me just the other 
day. 
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The Caribbean 
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If El Salvador falls to the 


Communists, the key to Central 


trying to save freedom with 


a bold program for social justice 


BY DAVID FINLEY 
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HIRTY YEARS AGO, West Coast football fans were 
familiar with the big, bearish features of hard-driving 
backfield star Dick Quifionez, who, while a citizen of 
El Salvador, was a campus rage at the University of 
California. These same fans would have been shocked 

to see the familiar, blunt features, now haggard but defiant, 
as Quifionez emerged last Thanksgiving from a Salvadoran 
jail cell, the first victim of an increasingly serious Communist 
effort to build another “Cuba” along Central America’s 
strategically important Pacific Coast. 

“Kye” Quifionez, now a successful and respected business- 
man and President of the Salvadoran Chamber of Com- 
merce, made just one mistake: he chose to alert his 
countrymen against the subtle and clever push toward 
eventual Red control. 

“I’m a Catholic,” he said, “I don’t like Communism: it 
destroys the Church, the press, and private initiative. I feel 
compelled to warn my countrymen of Communist tactics and 
its foreign ideology. The battle for Central America has be- 
gun and its importance for Americans must never be un- 
derestimated.” 

Central America is the U. S. soft underbelly. Loss of this 
vital, but still undeveloped, area would be an inestimable loss 
to our inter-American defense system. It would isolate the 
Panama Canal, outflank our seaward defenses in the Carib- 
bean, jeopardize our Atlantic missile-test range, provide in- 
filtration and espionage areas for the further penetration of 
Latin America, and place extreme pressure on Mexico to 
pursue a neutralist, anti-United States policy right along our 
undefended borders. 

Big stakes will surely accrue to the Communists if they 
succeed. Their plan is simple, painfully so, and its success 
depends only on the continued apathy of the peoples of 
North and Central America. 

Communist preparations for the downfall of the Central 
American isthmus which comprises the five crowded, poverty- 
stricken, and socially deprived states of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, long pre- 
ceded the rise of Fidel Castro in Cuba. 

Soviet agents, as far back as 1953, boasted that Latin 
America was Moscow’s number-one target. Even more 
alarming, Eudicio Ravines, an ex-Chilean Communist, 
warned in his prophetic study The Yenan Way that for two 
decades the Chinese Communists have felt Latin America 
a particularly vulnerable area for their decomposition tactics 





New cabinet appointments are read by Dr. Jose 
Maria Mendez, leader in El Salvador junta 


Following the announcement of the bloodless 
coup overthrowing the Lemus regime in El Salvador, 
university students parade in triumph 


of organizing the underprivileged peasants and waging unre- 
stricted, guerrilla warfare in order to bring the small, Com- 
munist, Latin cadres to power. 

The rise of Fidel Castro in 1958 represented the first con- 
crete realization of the Communist master plan. Fidel be- 
came a symbol. He became the hero of the suffering, 
deprived millions throughout Latin America who cry for 
social justice and economic relief. This Marxist Robin Hood 
has been deliberately utilized by clever Communist agitators 
from Mexico to Santiago, but nowhere more effectively than 
in Central America. 

It is in this crowded region immediately south of Mexico 
and only one hour from Cuba by jet plane that “Fidelismo” 
has taken its strongest hold on the mainland. The reason is 
simple to find. To a peasant with a large family, whose total 
income per year is less than $100, the sight of corruption 
in national life and of the isolated splendor in which the 
feudally inclined rich live is cause enough to believe the 
blandishments of Communist agitators that one day the have- 
nots will be the haves—by violence if necessary. 

The success of this Communist thrust can be noted in con- 
tinued Cuban defiance of civilized tenets of behavior, in 
the recent, rebel uprisings in Guatemala and Nicaragua 
which prompted the United States to establish a Caribbean 
Sea patrol] to prevent Cuban Communist reinforcements 
from arriving on the mainland, and in the very strange, po- 
litical happenings in El Salvador. 

El Salvador represents the Key to Central America. If 
this smallest (population, 1,858,700), but most solvent, 
of the Latin Republics goes under to Communism, all of 
Central America could easily follow. El Salvador, a Spanish 
name meaning “The Saviour,” has immense problems of 
economic development. Its people are crowded into an area 
the size of the state of Massachusetts, and its economically 
affluent classes are but slowly awakening to the need for 
drastic social reform. But it has had a stable currency and 
a balanced budget for twenty years. It pays its international 
debts and, until last October, it had a duly elected, pro-United 
States, centrist government presided over by Colonel José 
Maria Lemus. 

On October 26, Lemus was forcibly deposed in a clever, 
bloodless coup under a rather odd provision of the Salva- 
doran Constitution which guarantees the “Right of Insurrec- 
iion.” The resulting, six-man junta of young, inexperienced 
military officers and university graduates is popularly be- 
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lieved to be the work of former President Oscar Osorio, 
millionaire Salvadoran Indian whose political leanings have 
veered more and more to the left in recent years. 

But coincidental with the rise of the junta, strange, dis- 
turbing, and as yet unexplained events began to take place 
which culminated in the arrest, and later release, of “Kye” 
Quifionez. On October 27, the day following the takeover, 
planes from Honduras and Guatemala arrived, returning, 
among others, Salvadoran Communist politicians and agi- 
tators from exile imposed by Colonel Lemus the previous 
September in the interests of public order. The junta ex- 
planation: under the Constitution, all political activity is 
allowable, even Communist, until such time as a link with 
foreign powers is established. Despite the lessons of his- 
tory, no such evidence appeared to exist in the minds of 
the junta. 

The return of the exiles was followed immediately by the 
introduction of Reds into positions of influence in the 
ministries of labor, culture, justice, and public informa- 
tion. The junta explanation: these men are not Communists. 
Yet there is reason to believe that some had been trained 
in Moscow.-and Peiping. 


HEN, on the heels of these two developments, the 

Communist-dominated Partido Revolutionario Abril y 

Mayo (PRAM) swung back into completely organized 

life, after being denied legality by Lemus’ administra- 

tion for being “agents of a foreign ideology.” The 
official explanation: all other parties now have equal op- 
portunity to re-enter political life in anticipation of early 
elections. But the long, well-heeled lead of PRAM gives little 
comfort to other non-Communist groupings, including its 
chief opponent—the Catholic Church. 

The one force, organized, dedicated, and ready to fight 
for El Salvador, and indirectly for all of Central America, 
is the slowly emerging, modernized, and dynamic Salvadoran 
Catholic Church. 

In numbers, the Church is small, but, surprisingly, its 
six dioceses and 260 priests, including a handful of Ameri- 
can Franciscan, Maryknoll, and Benedictine missionaries, 
carry a potentially tremendous impact on these nominally 
Catholic people. 

Once again the answer is not difficult to find. The history 
of early Spanish colonialism in Central America is largely 
the history of-the area’s conversion to Christianity. The 
intervening years, unfortunately, are largely the story of 
the slow loss of this faith, until the twentieth-century re- 
awakening of the continent brought the Church face to 
face with the reality of its weakness. For too long, Church 
officials and vested interests found common cause to the 
disadvantage of the neglected peasant. 

Now this situation is changing. In El Salvador, it has 
already changed. 

Sparked by the knowledge that failure will mean a Com- 
munist victory in the battle for men’s souls, the Church is 
blocking Red penetration wherever possible. 

When Communist journalists reinfiltrated both the ma- 
jor papers of San Salvador and the journalists’ association, 
Orientacion, the weekly diocesan newspaper of the Arch- 
diocese of San Salvador, spoke out courageously, warning 
their less strong-hearted colleagues of the dangers of ap- 
peasing Communism. When the junta, pressured by the 
Communist-manipulated popular front Frente Nacional 
Orientacién Civica, abrogated the law of universities which 
had established a legal foundation for a Catholic University in 





DAVID FINLEY, free-lance writer, is a specialist on Communism 
in the Caribbean area. 


El Salvador, the priests of the country were not silent jp 
their condemnation of this antireligious act taken in the 
name of “democracy.” 

But the Church’s anti-Communist program is much more 
positive. It is solidly rooted in a newly found determination 
to spread the principles of Christian social philosophy. Un. 
der the direction of the ascetical Archbishop Luis Chavez y 
Gonzalez of San Salvador, the country’s first social sec. 
retariat has been developed by Msgr. Jorge Castro Peiia, 
a former lawyer and ex-Marxist whose vocation has led him 
first to the priesthood and now to the battle against the 
Communists. 

It was the Salvadoran Church that provided former Pres. 



















dent Lemus with his strongest support for a desperately 
needed minimum-wage law for the peasants, which the 
Communists now wish to turn into a political weapon. 
This rediscovery of the social teachings of Leo XIII, Pius 
XI, and Pius XII has led to a new initiative in Church circles, 
In the provincial capital of Santa Ana, for example, the vicar 
general of the diocese is a supercharged American, Father 
Lawrence, who has brought Catholic Action and C.Y.O. to h 
the country for the first time. Abs 
In politics, the advance of Communism has forced con wha 
cerned Catholic laymen, including the Georgetown-trained me 
son of the Salvadoran Ambassador to the United States, to athe! 
begin the development of a Christian Democratic party catec 
pointing to the crucial and perhaps decisive PresidentidR YT 
elections of 1962. ber 
Most basic of all, however, is the magnificent attempt pf) ‘> 
create a first-rate Catholic University patterned on thy °Vid 
great Christian centers of learning in the United States hom 
and Europe. This is a need that is almost beyond the com- exhi 
prehension of the average American. The present University Bi 
of El Salvador is an autonomous, politics-ridden night schoolf # 
sorely in need of discipline, a serious student body, andy '™P* 
dedicated leadership. It is the Church’s hope to pioneer in his 
this direction. he 
He 
HETHER it is a Sunday sermon warning of the false “i 
prophets of Communism or the spectacularly succes lieh . 
ful “radio school of the air” put on nightly over the — 
Church’s national radio station and designed to reach stud 
the peasant with a counter-message of hope and orf i 
to the Communists’ shrill cry of hate and avarice, the Church) J 
makes its presence felt. te 
From daring, new architectural designs of its suburban W 
churches to the soon-to-be-realized, ultramodern Jesuit re} ”*S 
treat house—Hotel San Ignacio—the imagination and zeal ~ 
of the Church worries the Red opposition. aaee 
When, on the eve of the San Jose Conference last August, Prot 
the Church courageously assembled 15,000 peasants in sup- oo 
port of inter-American solidarity against Castro’s Cuba, the tans 
Communists were furious and attacked the Archbishop # no 
an “instrument of Yankee imperialism.” — 
Neither Communist propaganda nor veiled threats hav YU 
prevented the Church from moving ahead. Only recently. A 
Benedictines from Wisconsin acquired land in Central & theo! 
Salvador in order to build a United States style co-oper# Prob 
tive and an agricultural college. oon 
The Jesuits of Central America are launching an al the 
portant project especially directed at attracting and molding! of t 
Salvadoran and Central American university youth through will 
the facilities of a modernistic, off-campus, student and dorm}, 8ene 
tory center—A grupacién Universitaria Centro America. i med 
If this initiative continues—and the interest of Nort the | 
Americans is very much desired—the fight will go forward faith 
As a recently distributed pamphlet in El Salvador put it: life | 
“This is our fight, and to win back our country we musi [ato 
demonstrate our will first to fight for it.” 7: 
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Nobility is not Enough 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


BY KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


Y YOUNGER brother had gradu- 
ated from the abbey college 
and was taking his doctorate 
at a public university. When 
he returned for a visit, he said that 
what he found most disturbing at the 
state university was not the campus 
atheist who preached a kind of sophisti- 
cated debauchery. Men of this kind 
were easily recognized, and their num- 
ber was few. Nor was he greatly dis- 
turbed by the easy morals of some who 
evidently had no moral training at 
home and could not be expected to 
exhibit any when away from home. 

But what he did find disturbing was 
a certain professor. This man. of un- 
impeachable integrity, was dedicated to 
his students and to their welfare, and 
he spent his energies in their behalf. 
He was a selfless man who gave of 
his time freely. To an’ unusual degree 
he was without vanity. He was de- 
lighted when he could learn from his 
students or when they went on and ex- 
celled him in his own field of study. 
He had a deep moral sense and a 
fierce honesty. 

What was disturbing about this man 
was that he was a pagan and an atheist. 
My brother was scandalized because 
here was a man, neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, whose natural virtue was 
quite superior to that of many Chris- 
tians. He had no faith to guide him, 
no sacraments to sanctify him, no 
priest to take away his sin. But his 
virtue was undeniable and alarming. 

A letter of a young girl to the French 
theologian Jean Danielou carries the 
problem a step further. Is not God 
more pleased with the heroic virtue of 
the good pagan than the mediocrity 
of the Sunday Catholic? Surely God 
will reward natural heroism at least as 
generously as He does supernatural 
mediocrity! “Do you not think,” writes 
the young girl, “that one who has no 
faith, but who lives an irreproachable 
life and devotes himself without calcu- 
lation to bettering the working and liv- 
ing conditions of man has at least the 


same chance of salvation that a believer 
has who pursues his own selfish in- 
terests and lives on the level of 
mediocrity; we will take it for granted 
that the believer fulfills all the ele- 
mentary duties of a Christian, such as 
attending Mass on Sunday. . For 
my part I think that God, who is Father 
of the Communist as well as of the 
Christian, will give at least as high a 
place in heaven to the dedicated Com- 
munist who heroically lives his convic- 
tions and is ignorant of Christianity 
as He will give to the lazy and selfish 
Christian.” 

God does not, of course, give the 
lazy and selfish Christian any assurance 
that he will be saved. In fact, quite 
the opposite impression is given. “Be- 
cause you are lukewarm and neither hot 
nor cold, I am about to vomit you out 
of my mouth.” 

At the basis of the scandal is the 
assumption that a dedicated humani- 
tarianism is sufficient to make one 
worthy of a Christian’s reward. That 
the humanitarian has faith in man is 
not a matter of reproach, but that 
faith does not take the place of faith 
in God. His dedication and heroism in 
sacrificing himself for the betterment of 
man’s lot on earth deserve the highest 
recognition man can give; but a purely 
human work is not worthy of a divine 
reward. Without doubt, the test of 
man’s love for God is his love for man. 
On the other hand, even a heroic love 
for man neither dispenses from nor 
supplies for the love of God. The surest 
test of man’s love of God is his love 
for man, and though the two cannot 
be separated, the love of God has the 
primacy. Without some recognition of 
God and willingness to do His will, the 
noblest efforts of man—however praise- 
worthy from a human point of view— 
will have no reward in the next life. 

We unconsciously tend to think of 
Christianity in terms of morality. In 
this view, Christianity becomes a sys- 
tem of ethics, a moral code, which 
teaches us how to live decent, respect- 


able lives. But we do not need Christ 
nor revelation to tell us how to achieve 
decency and respectability. Our reason 
tells us it is wrong to lie, steal, and 
murder. This is not to say _ that 
Christianity teaches no moral code, but 
merely to say that Christianity is a 
faith before it is a morality. 

The essential message of faith is 
summed up in the recognition of man’s 
dependence on God. The whole of 
sacred history, of God’s intervention in 
time, of God’s message to man, is an 
elaboration of the theme: man is radi- 
cally and absolutely dependent on God. 
To this principle there is no exception 
possible or even thinkable. 

God is the salvation of man and man 
cannot save himself, no matter how 
heroic his natural nobility. A denial 
of this is a repudiation of Christ and 
Christianity. 


O THINK that an atheist, whatever 

his moral stature and perfection, 

is essentially a religious man is 

an illusion. Such a conviction, 
says Danielou, is one of contemporary 
man’s fatal errors. God does indeed 
make moral demands of a Christian. 
God, however, does not begin by giving 
commandments, nor does He end by 
giving commandments. Before all else 
He asks for the heart and mind of man. 
“You shall love the Lord your God with 
your whole heart and with your whole 
soul and with your whole mind. This 
is the greatest and the first command- 
ment.” In this surrender of heart and 
mind is found the essential attitude of 
a Christian. And from this love flows 
his concern to keep the commandments. 
“If you love me, keep my command- 
ments.” 

Ultimately we are judged by love. 
And the man who denies God refuses to 
acknowledge his total dependence upon 
God, and he cannot give God his love. 
Whatever the authenticity of his heroic 
natural virtue, he falls short of that 
which makes virtue meaningful for 
eternity: love and faith. 
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TELEVISION & RADIO by John 


Fred Friendly’s Intelligent Reports 


Shortly after Japan surrendered to the Allies aboard 
the battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay in 1945, an- 
other military ceremony took place on a drill field in 
the Far East. A major general, commanding the 
American forces in the India-Burma Theater of Op- 
erations, awarded medals to a group of officers and 
enlisted men who had performed outstanding services 
during World War II. 

The general had some misgivings as he bestowed a 
Legion of Merit award on a tall, bespectacled master 
sergeant. For the sergeant was wearing a rumpled 
set of green coveralls, hardly suitable attire for the 
occasion. 

At the end of the formation, the general sought 
out the decorated soldier. “Sergeant, what kind of 
a uniform is that?” he inquired, his displeasure 
obvious. The sergeant, Fred W. Friendly, explained 
that he had just arrived from a jungle area and didn’t 
want to miss the ceremony. 

The incident was one of many focusing attention 
on the eager Friendly. Three years after he returned 
to civilian life, he became associated with Edward R. 
Murrow of CBS. Together they have been _respon- 
sible for some of the most intelligent programs on 
television. 

Friendly is now executive producer of CBS Re- 
ports, a series of one-hour informational telecasts 
dealing with public affairs of national interest. Last 
season the program won widespread attention with 
its studies, The Biography of a Missile and The 
Population Explosion. The current series is con- 


P. Shanley 


Fred Friendly, center, with Edward R. Murrow (left) 


and Carl Sandburg, is emerging from Murrow’s shadow 


sidering topics such as the Polaris missile, traffic 
deaths, Quemoy and Matsu, health insurance plans, 
the Electra plane crashes, and justice in our courts. 

CBS Reports, unlike so much of the rest of our 
television fare, is trying to present matters of sub- 
stance and importance. Twenty-six programs have 
been scheduled for this season during “prime” eve- 
ning viewing time. 

Friendly made it clear that, if a sponsor wanted 
to support the program, he would have to do so on 
a “no peeking” basis—with absolutely no control 
over the subject matter of the show. The response 
has been encouraging. Although CBS Reports can- 
not assure an advertiser audiences nearly as large 
as some of television’s Westerns and comedies, the 
series has attracted sponsorship (Philip Morris 
cigarettes) for the entire season. 

The program is an outgrowth of See It Now, the 
prize-winning series that was shown on the same net- 
work from 1951 through 1958. The earlier program 
was co-produced by Friendly and Murrow, who 
had collaborated previously on the production of 
several albums of recordings of voices from recent 
history, including those of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Hitler, and Stalin. 

See It Now stimulated interest and, sometimes, 
controversy, as it explored civil liberties, the work 
of the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy and Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, censorship, automation, 
the relationship between cigarette smoking and 





cancer. One show was filmed in Korea during the wat. 
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Behind the Scenes. Friendly was the man-be- 
hind-the-scenes in the See It Now programs, just as 
he now is for CBS Reports. He has supervised the 
work of as many as five camera crews, working 
simultaneously in far distant parts of the world. For 
a single program he has had to spend close to a 
month, studying 250,000 feet of film and discarding 
enough footage to provide fifty programs. 

At times he has arrived in his New York office 
on a Thursday morning and worked on practically 
a round-the-clock basis until the following Tuesday 
night when one of the programs went on the air. 
Besides editing film, he confers constantly with as- 
sociates on the shows, dispatches instructions to 
camera crews in this country and abroad, and makes 
long-range plans for future shows. 

Although he does not appear on the television 
screen, he makes his presence known emphatically 
to other departments of the network. Friendly is 
a man who believes in what he is doing. When he 
seeks co-operation in his work, he does so vigorously. 

He has been described as “high pressure,” “flam- 
boyant,” “enthusiastic,” “talkative,” and “abnormally 
energetic.” He has lived for years in the shadow 
of the celebrated Murrow, but in CBS Reports 
Friendly bears the major responsibility. Murrow 
is the commentator for about half of this season’s 
programs. Others are Howard K. Smith, Eric 
Sevareid, and Bill Leonard. 

One of the many citations that accompanied 
awards to Friendly programs described them as 
“simple, lucid, intelligent analysis.” The simplicity 
is achieved only after painstaking research, 


Seven Months’ Planning. To prepare for 
The Year of the Polaris, the program that began the 
CBS Reports season last October, Friendly sent pro- 
ducer Jack Beck to Cape Canaveral, Fla., seven 
months before the telecast. Beck observed early 
Polaris flights at the base. He then went to Cali- 
fornia where he joined Murrow in Sacramento. There 
they studied the methods used by technicians of the 
Aerojet General Corporation to produce the solid 
propellants employed in the missiles. Later Beck 
made two more trips to Canaveral and held con- 
ferences with Navy security officers in Washington 
and other Navy representatives in Washington, New 
York, and New London. His work was closely 
supervised by Friendly. 

Last year, in addition to these programs, Friendly 
was co-producer,. with Murrow, of Small World, a 
series of filmed conversations between outstanding 
personalities in different parts of the globe. Once, 
he recalls, Prime Minister Nehru of India was a 
participant in the show, speaking from Delhi. ‘The 
day after he appeared, Nehru addressed a group of 
students visiting India,” Friendly said. “He told them 
about the program and how the technicians from 
Delhi to New York started yelling instructions to 
each other between takes. Then he said, ‘I didn’t 
understand it all, but it was fascinating.’ ” 

Another of Friendly’s stories involves himself, 
Murrow, Carl Sagdburg, and Dr. Oppenheimer. The 
four of them went one night to a See It Now screen- 
Ing in a projection room located in a building on a 
dark street on Manhattan’s West Side. 

After the showing, they started to walk toward 
’ main thoroughfare to hail a taxi. Friendly noticed 


that they were being overtaken by a burly-looking 
man. The producer, assuming the man had recognized 
one of the others in the group, took up a protective 
position between them and the intruder. But the 
stranger, as he caught up with them, ignored the 
celebrities and exclaimed, “Say, aren’t you Fred 
Friendly?” Unaccustomed to such public recogni- 
tion, Friendly was confused. He acknowledged his 
identity but neglected to find out who the visitor 
was. Murrow, Sandburg, and Oppenheimer found 
the incident highly entertaining. 

Friendly, forty-five years old, is a native of 
Providence, R.I., where he attended Nichols Busi- 
ness College. In 1937 he became an announcer on 
radio station WEAN in Providence. There he 
originated dramatized biographies of Marconi, Edi- 
son, and other scientists and inventors. They were 
released later as a record album, Footprints in the 
Sands of Time. 

During his World War II service, as a member 
of the staff of the CBI Roundup, the Army news- 
paper for the China-Burma-India area, he went on 
B-29 and P-61 combat missions and rode with the 
first convoy to travel over the Stilwell Road. He 
also made a trip to Europe to cover the war there. 

Before he teamed up with Murrow, Friendly and 
his wife Dorothy were editors and producers of a 
successful radio program called Who Said That? 
The Friendlys live in New York’s Riverdale section 
with their three young children, Andrew, Lisa, and 
David. Their home abounds with books on American 
government and statesmen. 


Quick Look at Educational TV. Televi- 


sion has disappointed many who saw it as a powerful 
force in education. In various parts of the country, 
however, there have been experiments in educational 
TV that show the value of the medium as a means 
of overcoming school and teacher shortages. These 
achievements have been limited in scope, but there 
is no reason why the cause of educational TV should 
not be advanced with increasing energy. Before the 
end of 1961, in fact, there will be in operation a fly- 
ing classroom—an aircraft carrying taped, classroom 
lectures that are expected to reach 5,000,000 students 
in 13,000 schools covering a six-state area. 

Among those who have expressed a desire to see 
further progress in education through television is 
Bishop John King Mussio, of Steubenville, who 
said recently: “. . . the primary end of radio and 
television is to serve truth and virtue. Isn’t this the 
aim of our educational processes? How tragic it is 
to have these great media of communication, so 
closely geared to the aims and methods of our 
educational system, ignored in the search for a solus 
tion to the staggering demands made upon the edu- 
cational service of today.” 

Bishop Mussio added that the use of television 
in education “is not a theoretical or untried method; 
rather, it is a sound pedagogical approach to the edu- 
cational needs of our day.” 

It is encouraging to have someone of Bishop 
Mussio’s stature speaking out in behalf of this mod- 
ern instrument for education that, up to now, has 
never approached its real potential. If more au- 
thorities joined in a campaign for further educational 
TV, the medium might take a giant step forward. 
Instead of numbing the minds of the young, TV 
could help to open and stimulate them. 
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“had never enjoyed better health nor a more tranquil spirit.” 

Mrs. Roger Pryor, beautiful wife of the young representa- 
tive from Virginia, stood behind his chair, supervising the 
introductions. The crush in the drawing room was diminish- 
ing, flowing off to other parts of the house, when suddenly 
there was an uproar in the adjoining entrance hall. 
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“Madame!” The President’s face, lifted to Mrs. Pryor, 
registered anything but tranquillity. “Do you suppose the 
house is on fire?” 

Mrs. Pryor hurried away to investigate. 

In the vestibule, she found Congressman Lawrence Keitt 
of South Carolina, dancing about and waving a telegram. 
“T feel like a boy let out of school,” he shouted. “South 
Carolina has seceded!” 

Mrs. Pryor hurried back to break the news in a low voice. 
Buchanan was on his feet at the moment of her return. He 
sat down immediately. groping for the seat of his chair, 
suddenly a decade older and pale. When his voice came 
back, it was a groan. “Please,” he said, addressing anyone, 
everyone. “Someone—won’'t someone call my carriage? I 
must go.” 

He went home then, home to the White House to pray 
that civil war might be staved off at least until March 4 
when, under the laws of the land, he could relinquish his 
high office, turning over to Abraham Lincoln of Illinois the 
task of presiding over the horrors of national dismember- 
ment. To a New York friend, he wrote that he stood ready 
to lay down his life “to save the Union.” Unfortunately, in 
the closing days of 1860, what the American people wanted 
from their chief magistrate was not his life but a quality 
of leadership equal to the crisis—a quality that the Old 
Public Functionary could not give because he did not have it. 

Thus, a hundred years ago, did the curtain rise on that 
prologue to tragedy which later historians would call the 
Secession Winter. 





N THE RISING tide of Civil War literature, this turbulent 
fragment of time has not been neglected. For obvious 
reasons, it exerts a strong claim on our memory. The 
events of the Secession Winter shed considerable light on 
the most hotly disputed question concerning the conflict 

that followed: Did it have to come? Was it “irrepressible,” 
as one Northern statesman had declared? Even as late as 
the Secession Winter, could the very real differences between 
North and South, the very real mutual grievances, have been 
settled by peaceful means and one of the most terrible 
bloodlettings in history averted? 

The events which by Christmas of 1860 had brought the 
country to the brink of catastrophe are at once too familiar 
and too complex to be given more than a few words here. 

To go back to remote beginnings, there was nothing 
about the southern states during colonial times which said 
they had to confine themselves to a plantation culture as 
distinct from the diversified industry and equally diversified 
farming of their sister states in the North. George Washing- 
ton blissfully envisaged the day when his own Virginia 
would be “a great center of manufacturing.” John C. 
Miller, in his book The Origins of the American Revolution, 
wryly asserts that much of the Father of His Country’s 
anti-British ardor was the offspring of his conviction that 
England “was endeavoring to throttle such a development 
by act of parliament.” 

Then, in 1793, Massachusetts-born Eli Whitney invented 
his “gin” and enthroned “King Cotton.” A year or so later, 
the New Orleans creole Etienne Bore proved that sugar 
cultivation could be profitable. These developments, along 
with the westward spread of tobacco-growing, committed 
the South to a limited type of agriculture and to slavery. 
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The differing interests of North and South, thus fore. 
shadowed, were soon brought into opposition by the ep. 
largement of the country through the acquisition of the 
Louisiana Territory in 1803 and subsequent purchases and 
annexations. As states began to be carved out of these 
vast new areas, the problem moved into the political arena, 
It became a matter of preserving a rough balance of power 
between the Congressional spokesmen for the slave-state 
South and those representing the free-state North. 

The first compromise was struck off in 1820. Missouri 
came into the Union a slave state; Maine came in free, 
Simultaneously, Congress declared slavery forever excluded 
from the | ouisiana Territory north of the parallel thirty-six 
degrees, thirty minutes, the southern boundary of Missouri, 

For a while, peace and quiet flowed from the Missourj 
Compromise, but it had drawn across the middle of the 
country an imaginary line. 

And as time moved on, this line widened into a chasm. 

Other compromises followed, the last of them in 1850, 
Four years later, with the repeal of all previous arrange- 
ments, the conflict had produced its first casualty. 

The spirit of compromise was dead—dead and buried and 
fated to remain so until many years after the Civil War. 
Into the vacuum created by its demise rolled a storm of 
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emotion, prejudice, and misunderstanding. Violence and 
ill will became the order of the day. Representative Preston 
Brooks of slave state Georgia, armed with a gutta-percha 
cane, invaded the chamber of the United States Senate and 
laid low Senator Charles Sumner of abolitionist Massa- 
chusetts. John Brown went to Harpers Ferry and millions 
of Southerners and Northerners never felt the same about 
each other again. Harriet Beecher Stowe published Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, shocking the North with her fictional picture 
of the evils inherent in human bondage, providing the South 
with a new term of contempt—‘Uncle Tomitude”—to de- 
scribe the feelings of persons sympathetic to the plight of 
the slave, and prompting Lincoln, on his first meeting with 
Mrs. Stowe years later, to utter an unforgettable half-truth: 
“So this is the little woman who made the great war.” 

Mrs. Stowe hadn’t made it, of course, although she had 
helped. The honor of “making it,” insofar as that can be 
pinpointed, goes to two groups of fanatics. On the eve 
of the conflict, these groups, while violently hating one 
another, were just as violently working toward the same 
end—the disruption of the Federal Union. 





HE NORTHERN FANATICS were composed of such 
abolitionists as Wendell Phillips and certain stalwarts 
of the recently formed Republican party. Driving them 
was a motive that was worthy in itself, the abolition of 
slavery. But, seeing no way of uprooting slavery from 

the South, many of these gentlemen during the Secession 
Winter were advocating that the Cotton States simply be 
allowed to secede. 

Convening in Boston, the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety passed resolutions to that effect. Expatiating on this 
position in January, Wendell Phillips rolled out some of the 
colloquial eloquence which for a quarter of a century had 
made him the most effective antislavery orator in America. 

“Sacrifice everything for the Union?” Phillips shouted at 
his Boston audience. “God forbid! Sacrifice everything 
to keep South Carolina in it? .. Let her march off... 
and Egypt will rejoice that she has departed.” 

If by “Egypt” Phillips had in mind the three million 
slaves of the South, it is difficult to see how South Carolina's 
“marching off” could have freed a single one of them. For 
three decades, the Abolitionists had wielded the mighty 
weapon of moral indignation. Now suddenly, in a spate of 
words and resolutions, they tossed indignation to the winds 
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and brandished in its place the toothpick of personal 
squeamishness. 

“Who cares about the Negro?” Wendell Phillips was say- 
ing in effect. Let the South depart, he was saying, and take 
with her the evil institution of human bondage. Let her go, 
help her go—anything to get her out of our midst so that 
we nice people are no longer contaminated! Such Re- 
publican leaders as Senator Sumner and Salmon Portland 
Chase were saying the same thine. “Let the erring sisters 
go in peace,” said Republican Horace Greeley, founder- 
editor of the New York Tribune. 

The Southern fanatics, fittinzly termed the “Fire Eaters,” 
were a small but articulate group of secessionists who seized 
on the distemper of the times to. further long-nurtured 
dreams of Southern independence. 

Their major spokesman, often called the “Father of 
Secession,” was Robert Barnwell Rhett of South Carolina, 
a man of impeccable personal character, a natural-born 
incendiary, proprietor, with his son, of the Charleston 
Mercury—the most powerful newspaper in the ante-bellum 
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Abolitionists rescue a fugitive slave in pre-Civil War days 


South, owner of two plantations, master of 190 slaves. 
Informed that the people of the South neither understood 
nor sympathized with his extreme views, Rhett retorted 
with characteristic explosiveness. 

“Whoever waited for the common people when a great 
movement was to be made?” he demanded. “We must make 
the move and force them to follow. That is the way of 
all revolutions and all great achievements.” 

And that was pretty much how it was done. Only in 
Texas were the people of the South given an opportunity 
to vote directly on the question of leaving the Union. 
The Texans voted three to one for secession. But the 
significance of the result was blurred by the fact that they 
were furious with the Federal Government for failing to 
give them what they deemed adequate protection against 
the Indians. In Tennessee, last of the eleven states to 
“march off,” the people went to the polls, but only for the 
Purpose of confirming a fait accompli—the state's secession- 
Ist governor and legislature having already, for all practical 
Purposes, removed Tennessee from the Union and attached 
her to the Confederacy. 


















emancipation would require. 


The motives of the Fire Eaters? To this day it would be 


difficult to find two historians or even two Civil War “buffs” 
who would answer that query in precisely the same way. 


A prime motive, unquestionably, was the desire to pre- 


serve the institution of slavery. More exactly, as the his- 
torian Allan Nevins has so tellingly pointed out, it was a 


refusal to face up to the difficult social readjustments that 
Considerable evidence exists 
for the viewpoint of Senator Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, 
leader of the South’s antisecession forces. According to 


Johnson, the Fire Eaters were actuated by a fear of the 


growing power of the people. Rhett and his followers be- 
lieved that they could insulate the South against this de- 
velopment by cutting it off from the North, where the 
popular voice was strongest. “I am for putting down the 
rebellion,” Johnson would say in the midst of the conflict 
itself, “because it is a war against democracy.” 

Whatever their motives, the fanatics were furiously busy 
during the decade preceding the Civil War. Back and 
forth, across the imaginary line, they hurled tons of what 
later generations would call propaganda. 
Wendell Phillips labeled the South ‘one 
vast brothel.” Rhett, through his news- 
paper, replied that the North was one vast 
conspiracy aimed at fomenting slave in- 
surrections and at depriving the people of 
the Cotton Kingdom “of liberty, property, 
home, country—everything that makes life 
worth having.” 

As the fateful presidential election cam- 
paign of 1860 shaped up, the North—in 
the words of an Ohio preacher—was glar- 
ing across the imaginary line at “a mis- 
represented South” and the South was 
glaring back at “a caricature of the North.” 

It was a great day for the fanatics of the 
North and the South when the Democratic 
party split over the slavery issue and put 
up two candidates, thus ensuring the elec- 
tion of Lincoln on a platform calling on 
Congress to prohibit any further extension 
of slavery into the territories. Such a move, 
the Southern leaders decided (correctly, no 
doubt), would put the institution of slavery 
itself on the road to extinction. Within two 
months after the election of Lincoln, South 
Carolina was out of the Union, other 
Southern states were preparing to follow 
her lead, and the Secession Winter was under way. 

It was a winter of incredible confusion. Throughout the 
North, men grappled with questions as old as the Union 
itself. Did a state have a right to secede? If a state did 
“march off,” rightly or wrongly, was there anything the 
Federal Government could do about it? 

To twentieth-century Americans, bred on the outcome of 
the Civil War, such questions may seem academic. But 
they were meat and drink to the Americans of 1860-61. 
After all, since the adoption of the Constitution, practically 
every state at one time or another had threatened to secede. 

As South Carolina pulled out, a fever of disunion swept 
the entire nation. Congressman John C. Burch of California 
urged his state to join with neighboring territories in an in- 
dependent empire. There were reports in the New York 
Times of “a great middle confederation to be called the 
‘Central United States’ or the ‘Federal Republic of Wash- 
ington’ ” and to consist of eight Northern and Border states 
and the Northwest Territory. New York City was rife with 
talk of converting that metropolis into a free city, a movement 

(Continued on page 72) 
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It was one of those talks that a chairman praises 
as “challenging.” The P.T.A. meeting in Evans- 
ton, Ill., listened attentively as the Catholic 
chaplain of the Cook County jail described the 
job plight of men discharged from jail. “Many 
of these men,” the chaplain said, “drift back to 
crime simply because they can’t find a job any- 
where.” 

Two persons at the meeting were John and 
Dorothy Drish, the parents of six children and 
Christian Family Movement leaders in the 
Chicago area. Like many others who heard the 
talk, Dorothy Drish said, “Somebody ought 
to do something about that.” John agreed, 
“Yes, they certainly should.” Gradually, it 
dawned on them to change the pronouns to 
the first person, “We should do something 
about it.” 

They did. They contacted a few friends and 
strangers, and three years ago they formed a 
group which they named the Citizens Commit- 
tee for Employment, which includes seventeen 
key leaders from business, labor, government, 
and social welfare groups. Through part-time 
and volunteer effort, the committee has found 
jobs for one hundred men. Of these, only one 
has been fired—because of poor work, not 
criminal misconduct. 

Even this modest success was achieved only 
by surmounting a big wall of skepticism. Dur- 
ing interviews, the prisoners looked at John 
Drish and his volunteers and cynically asked, 
“What's in it for you?” (Tired of explaining 
his motives, Drish once replied, “Lower taxes 
if we don’t have to take care of you another 
term.”) Prison authorities welcomed the 
Drishes’ enthusiasm, but some thought it would 
fizzle out after a few months. Social agencies 
were especially dubious, since the project has 
neither a budget nor a trained professional staff. 
The committee’s interviewers and testers, how- 
ever, are trained, most of them volunteers, from 
the Junior Association of Commerce. 

The genius of the Drishes’ enterprise is its 
ability to recruit the help of the most “un- 
likely” people. One housewife, for example, 
has become a specialist in getting to see busy 
company personnel officials. 

These sales talks help the committee in its 
long-range goal: to persuade companies to re- 
view their hiring policies toward ex-prisoners. 
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Personnel men contacted by the committee 
often have been very sympathetic but reported 
that, in the absence of a clear-cut policy by 
their companies, they would continue to bar 
ex-prisoners. The committee is working to 
persuade top-level management to lay down a 
flexible policy on ex-prisoners. 

“The committee’s job.” says John Drish, “is 
to put itself out of business—by getting in- 
dustry, unions, and the government to fulfill 
their responsibilities.” Meanwhile, John de- 
votes many Saturdays and lunch hours to the 
work, supplemented by a day or two each 
week of Dorothy’s time. 

John and Dorothy Drish have a wide range 
of other apostolic activities. For instance, 
they're members of the national executive 
board of the Christian Family Movement. 
Seven years ago, they started serving as 
moderators of a group of student nurses and 
developed a program that has budded into a 
national movement—the Young’ Christian 
Nurses. Also, for the past six years, they have 
had a foreign-exchange high-school student liv- 
ing at their home. 

These activities would presumably be a 
career in themselves for most people, but 
Drish’s main job is division traffic manager of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chicago. 
Illinois Bell, for which he has worked since 
1941, sent him to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1955 for a ten-month program in the 
Institute of Humanistic Studies. For a man 
trained in electric engineering, as Drish was at 
the University of Illinois, this program opened 
new vistas in diverse fields such as psychology, 
fiction, and art. 

The Drishes’ lives indicate that there is no 
necessary conflict between personal responsi- 
bility and the so-called organization man. They 
do most of their work, apostolic and otherwise, 
in and through organizations. “Maybe it’s the 
athlete in me—the need to work together with 
others,” says Drish, who today at forty still 
has an athletic build. 

The husband and wife regard the training 
they received in the Christian Family Move- 
ment as invaluable. “If it hadn't been for 
C.F.M.,” says Dorothy, “we'd probably have 
looked at the prisoners’ problem and said, ‘In- 
teresting, but what’s it got to do with us?’” 
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John and Dorothy Drish on one of their visits to Cook County Jail, Chicago, to interview prisoners for jobs 
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from the son she loved. 


She had retreated into her 





How could she escape 
Ky Maura Laverty from her self-made prison? 
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To hear Nance Regan tell the story, one would think that she alone was to be thanked for the 
joy which came to the Mulveys that Christmas. 

Disputation was never one of Mary Mulvey’s failings. She did not bother to contradict 
Nance. Indeed, she was very willing to acknowledge that Nance’s expert midwifery and Dr. 
Mooney’s kindly skill played their part in giving a happy ending to what might have 

been a sorry story. But Mary knew that her real savior was Johnny Fortycoats, the hungry beg- 
garman who came to her that Christmas Eve. Afterward, her heart often quick- 

ened in gratitude for the perception which enabled her to penetrate Johnny’s ragged 
disguise and to recognize in the wanderer she had so often befriended a 

soul-brother of the shining vision who came to warn the sleeping Joseph. Mary Mulvey had 
no doubt at all that it was Johnny Fortycoats who inspired her flight from the leering 

legions of pride and bitterness, that it was Johnny who guided her out of the frozen wastes to 
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which she had exiled herself after her 
quarrel with her son, Martin, and Mar- 
tin’s wife, Celia. Johnny it was who led 
her back into the peace and warmth of 


loving. 
Mary was in no way taken aback that 
leaden December afternoon’ when 


Johnny came to her at the mean house 
in the mean Dublin street where she had 
lived since her hysterical departure from 
Lissalea. Eighty-five long miles of road 
and eight months of loneliness stretched 
between No. 2, Acacia Street, Dublin, 
and the beech-screened, Wexford farm- 
house where Mary had been taken as 
Tim Mulvey’s bride. Old acquaintance 
with Johnny Fortycoats had taught 
Mary that his roving feet were as likely 
to take him to Dublin today as to 
Donegal tomorrow. 

“God save you, ma’am,” was Johnny’s 
greeting. 

“Johnny, you’re welcome! And after 
all these months. Come in out of the 
cold.” 

“Below in Lissalea, they gave me your 
address. After vour goodness to me all 
these years, I couldn’t pass through 
Dublin and not bring you my wish. A 
happy Christmas to you, Mrs. Mulvey.” 


HE old man followed her into her 
cheerless, rented kitchen. She 
settled him in a chair by the in- 
adequate fire. “I can’t get used 
to city fires, Johnny,” she apologized. 

“The coal is a poor substitute for 
turf,” Johnny agreed. “And you were 
always one for a roaring fire. ‘Heat 
beats meat,’ that’s what you said the 
first time I stood on your floor.” 

Mary marveled, “Fancy remembering 
after all these years. That was thirty 
years ago.” 

“Tt was, and more. Sure, Martin was 
only a year old.” 

And Mary was a widow of thirty-one, 
still numbed by the tragedy of her hus- 
band’s death three weeks before. To 
have lost Tim in decent natural death 
would have been bearable. What she 
found impossible to accept was the 
shocking pointlessness of her husband's 
ending under the wheels of Matt Mul- 
holland’s car. At the inquest, they had 
exonerated Matt. Through the maze of 
words in the courtroom, phrases had 
reached her ear, “contributory negli- 
gence . . . unavoidable accident.” But 
all this meant nothing to Mary, who had 
heard only the shouting of her heart: 
My Tim would still be alive if Matt 
Mulholland hadn't been tearing along 
the road in his car. Matt Mulholland 
murdered my husband! 

Then, Johnny had been a young man 
and new to the roads. The mental weak- 
ness which had driven him from the 
monastery had not yet produced the 
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oddities of gait and manner which, 
later, were to make some people judge 
him mad. Mary had invited him into 
the house for a meal. He had played 
with Martin, she remembered. And 
as he ate, they had talked. To the 
gaunt stranger, she had found herself 
talking as she had talked to no one 
since Tim’s death. “You’ve a good 
brave heart,” Johnny had comforted 
her. “You'll have no trouble in making 
out.” 

Mary Mulvey held a match to the 
gas stove and put the filled kettle to 
boil. “Tell me, Johnny: when did you 
last eat?” 

“I forget, ma’am.” He _ held his 
hands to the fire’s reluctant flicker. 
“But I'm not hungry.” 

“Still, you’d manage a couple of 
eggs,” Mary insisted. 

“Well, if it’s not too much trouble. 
I've learned by now that it’s only a 
waste of breath asking you to boil just 
one egg for me. You always said that 
the only right way to cook an egg 
is with another.” 

Again, Johnny’s smile illumined his 
weathered face. It lit the kitchen with 





@ The trouble with people who 
drink like fish is—they don’t drink 
what fish drink. 

— People Magazine 





a brightness which owed nothing to 
the bare electric bulb. It was a bright- 
ness which brought Mary a quick 
glimpse of the trout pool below Lissalea 
with the leaf-filtered sun of summer 
dappling the water’s lucent flow. In 
sudden panic, she blacked out the pic- 
ture. To dwell on the trout stream 
would be to see a ten-year-old Martin 
swinging proudly home along the bank, 
bearing to her in triumph his first catch. 
If she let herself dwell on that picture, 
she might find herself turning over the 
whole album of pictures captured by 
her heart throughout the happy years 
when she and Martin had been all in all 
to each other. That was before Celia 
wheedled him away from me. Before 
my son’s love was stolen from me by 
the girl he should have hated. To 
look at those happy pictures was 
dangerous. They threatened the icy 
defenses she had erected against Martin. 

Johnny was the first to break the 
silence. With a crooked and grimy 
forefinger, he touched a letter on the 
chimney piece. “Martin’s handwriting,” 
he commented. “I'd know it anywhere. 
Big and open and generous like Martin 
himself. They were telling me they 
wrote asking you to come home for 
Christmas.” 


“That’s right,” Mary said shortly, 
She marveled anew at Johnny’s childlike 
inability to accept taboos. “Not, of 
course, that I have any intention of 
going.” 

“That’s a pity, then,” Johnny com- 
mented mildly. “I always felt that 
there’s no place like Lissalea at Christ- 
mas time.” 

Ah, don’t I know it? Mary’s heart 
cried. Christmas had always been very 
special for Martin and her. The joyous 
ritual went back to Martin’s first realiza- 
tion of the meaning of Christmas. No 
other house in the parish hung out so 
many welcome signs for the Child— 
the year-by-year-enriched Crib on the 
upstairs landing, the thick holly ropes 
in hall and kitchen, the yard-high candle 
in the kitchen window, and the biggest, 
best-decked tree in all the county 
standing in the parlor. And, final, 
lovely item in the lovely catalogue, 
the well-lit holly wreath hanging in the 
fanlight over the tall, front door. Un- 
like the other things which, like the 
Christmas food, were provided pri- 
marily to gladden Martin, the wreath 
in the fanlight was recognized as her 
own special Christmas insignia. 

“With that candle in the kitchen 
window, Christmas shines from _ the 
back of the house,” she had explained 
to her son. “But I like Christmas to 
shine from the front as well. Without 
the wreath in the fanlight, I'd feel that 
something was lacking.” Giving the 
wreath its place of honor had been 
troublesome. It meant dragging the 
ladder from the tool shed. It meant 
much climbing up and down, until the 
wreath hung just right and its outlining 
rope of fairylights functioned properly. 
Since he was twelve years old, Martin 
had been hanging the wreath for her. 

With a start, she returned to the joy- 
less present. “What’s that, Johnny?” 

“I was only saying that they tell me 
they’ve written you many a time beg- 
ging you to come home.” 


HAT WAS true. Her first re- 
mittance had come from the 
solicitor. With the second check 
had come a letter from Martin. 
“Wouldn’t you come home, Mother? 
Celia and I hate to think of you living 
up there by yourself.” A couple of 
months later, he had written. “Now 
that Celia is expecting, she’d be grate- 
ful for the help and company of a 
mother.” Mary had replied briefly, “I’m 
staying where I am, thank you.” 
Johnny said, “You can rest assured, 
ma’am, that when you go home to 
Lissalea, you'll find all your lovely china 
and things without mark or blemish. 
Celia gives your things the very best 
of care and attention.” 
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Mary faced the old man squarely. 
“Listen to me, Johnny,” she began. She 
was annoyed with her voice for its 
trembling. “You and I have been 
friends a long time. If we're to stay 
friends, you'll keep that scheming, con- 
niving creature out of our talk.” 

“There will never be a lessening of 
friendship between you and_ me,” 
Johnny said with simple certainty. He 
rubbed the stubble on his chin. “And 
I mentioned no scheming conniver, 
ma’am. The girl I’m talking about is 
sweet and decent and gentle. She is 
your son’s lovely wife, Mrs. Mulvey. 
She is your own grand, little daughter- 
in-law.” 


OR EIGHT LONELY months, Mary 

had brooded on her wrongs. Now, 

her bitterness erupted in a lava- 

flow of angry words. “Isn’t she the 
last girl in Ireland I’d want for a daugh- 
ter-in-law?” she demanded passionately. 
“Isn’t she Ceila Mulholland—the daugh- 
ter of a murderer? Martin had neither 
shame nor decency to let himself be 
wheedled into marriage by the daughter 
of the blackguard who murdered his 
father. And if she isn’t a sly schemer, 
will you tell me why I was the last 
woman in the parish to know what was 
going on?” 

She felt again the shock of that April 
evening when Martin had come to her 
with Celia. “Our banns are being called 
on Sunday, Mother. Try to forgive us 
for not telling you before. Anyway, 
Celia and I love each other. We'll be 
getting married in three weeks’ time.” 

It was then she had said the biting, 
cruel things which had sent Celia away 
in tears. Martin had hurried after her. 
When he had returned, Mary had her 
cases packed. “If you'll drive me to 
the station, I'll go now,” she announced 
implacably. On the way, they had 
discussed financial arrangements. “I'll 
take the money,” she had told him 
shortly. “I’ve earned it.” 

Now, the memory of her years of 
hard work brought a spasm of self-pity. 
“No one knows better than yourself, 
Johnny, the way I had to slave to keep 
the place together after that one’s father 
made a widow of me.” Her voice 
trembled again. 

Like a surgeon at a blood-letting, 
Johnny Fortycoats had sat in silent 
Patience, now and then nodding his 
head in a way that was almost approv- 
ing. And there was satisfaction as well 
as pity in his words when Mary gave 
way to her tears. “Cry away, alanna,” 
he advised, as if to a child. When she 
had had her cry, he said, “Look at me, 
Mary.” Never had the candor of his 
eyes been so dazzling. Her mind made 
no wonder of the fact that for the first 


time in their long friendship he ad- 
dressed her with familiarity. “Have I 
ever given you wrong counsel, Mary?” 

“Never once, Johnny.” 

“There were times when what I had 
to say gave you annoyance. The times, 
for instance, when I tried to make you 
see that you weren’t being fair to 
Martin.” His then resented words came 
back to her. For a mother to be the 
center of her son’s life is only right 
and natural when the son is a child. 
But for strength and manhood, growing 
up should mean growing away. 

Johnny looked at her consideringly. 
“You’re a woman who has always taken 
a rightful pride in honest dealing.” 
Mary’s head reared proudly. The old 
man asked, “Isn’t it high time, then, 
that you stopped being dishonest about 
your reasons for not welcoming Celia 
Mulholland?” 

Mary felt trapped. She wanted to 
break away from that mild and steady 
regard which was leading her gently 
but remorselessly to a door she had 
hoped never to open. Behind the door 
were things she preferred to leave un- 
disturbed. The things which, for so 
many years, she had been bundling 
away, unexamined and unacknowledged. 
She pleaded, “Can’t you leave me in 
peace, Johnny?” 

Patiently, he explained, “Sure, it’s 
peace I want for you, Mary. But there 
will be no peace for you, God help you, 
until you face up to the fact that it 
isn’t because she’s Matt Mulholland’s 
daughter that you object to Celia. When 
your husband was killed, you called 
Matt a murderer. That was wrong, but 
it was forgivable. The frenzy of a sud- 
den bereavement makes people say wild 
things. But when the grief is past, as 
yours passed, the wildness passes too. 
Only a lunatic persists in delusions born 
out of a long dead sorrow.” The man 
some called mad shook his head. “You 
are no lunatic, Mary Mulvey. After 
the first shock was over, you knew as 
well as I knew, as well as the coroner 
and all Wexford knew, that it wasn’t 
murder but misfortune that guided 
Matt Mulholland’s car that night. Mary, 
alanna, what was your real reason for 
refusing to live in Lissalea with Martin’s 
wife?” 

Now, the door was opening. In a last 
attempt to escape what she knew 
awaited her, she cried, “Why should 
I demean myself by staying with them? 
Why should I pocket my pride and re- 
turn to that house?” 

“Because you need them,” Johnny 
said simply. “And your need of them 
is far greater than their need of you. 
Oh, they love you and they want you. 
And a blind man could see that Celia 
needs your help down there—the run- 








ning of a place like Lissalea is too heavy 
a job for a young and inexperienced girl, 
especially a girl in Celia’s condition. 
But they’re young and in love and 
they have each other. You have no- 
body but them. Evict them from your 
heart and you'll be desolate.” 

Little you know of my desolation. 
She wanted to cry. You, a childless 
man, know nothing of the desolation of 
the mother who is estranged from her 
child. Dully, she said, “I never evicted 
Martin from my heart. I never could.” 

Johnny said, “And there’s room in 
your heart for Martin’s wife. And for 
the little child.” 

Mention of the child brought a quick 
sob. She confessed. “Every time I pass 
a wool shop, I have to turn my head 
away. I get such a longing to be knit- 
ting things for the child. If only his 
mother wasn’t Celia Mulholland, I’d 
welcome him gladly.” 

“That’s a lie, Mary Mulvey.” The 
unaccustomed sternness was a shock. 
“Look into yourself, woman. Be 
honest.” The sternness went out of his 
voice and he pleaded kindly, “Be wise, 
alanna. Face your real reason for walk- 
ing out of Lissalea.” 

The door swung wide open. Now 
there was no escaping the ugly things 
she had hidden, no getting out of 
handling and labeling the rank harvest 
of the years. The grudges, the spites, 
the resentments—they were all there. 
And each one was part of the answer 
that Johnny was forcing from her. She 
saw her hatred of the long-dead woman, 
Tim’s mother, that purse-proud woman 
whose refusal to accept a penniless 
daughter-in-law had cost Mary and 
Tim seven years of waiting. 


IDE BY SIDE with her hatred of 
Tim’s mother, she saw the com- 
panion pieces of that hatred—her 
resentment of Tim’s weakness in 
not making a stand against his mother’s 
domination, her own sour realization of 
what the long wait had done to their 
love. For the first time since Tim’s 
death, she saw her marriage as the 
failure it had been. Half to herself, she 
said, “I built up into a big romance a 
marriage that both of us were too weary 
with waiting to want. I fooled myself 
that it was heartbreak I felt when Tim 
was killed. But it was only pity—pity 
for him and his sudden end, pity for 
myself with so much work and worry 
before me.” 
“This rattling of dead bones is only 
a waste of time, Mary,” Johnny said. 
“It’s the living you should be concerned 
with. Ask yourself where you made 
your mistake with Martin.” 
“It wasn’t one mistake but many,” 
she admitted heavily. “My first mistake 
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was in looking on the child as a con- 
solation prize. From the hour he was 
born, I thought to use him to compen- 
sate myself for the disappointments of 
my marriage.” 

Johnny mused, “It’s only natural, I 
suppose, for a mother to be jealous 
when she first discovers that she must 
take second place. But a wise woman 
will accept her new rating with dignity.” 


ND THERE it was, the last and 

ugliest of-the ugly things: her 

searing, blinding jealousy of the 

girl Martin had married. She 
forced herself to look at it long and 
steadily. As she looked, the jealousy 
dwindled and dimmed until it was no 
bigger and of no more substance than 
a withered leaf. 

She whispered, “I walked out of Lis- 
salea because I’m a stupid, stubborn, 
jealous, old woman.” The admission 
was like the dropping of a burden. 

Said Johnny as he had said to her 
once before, “You've a good, brave 
heart. You'll have no trouble in mak- 
ing out.” 

“But, will they ever forgive me?” she 
whispered. “Johnny, what should I do?” 

“Well, for a start, you could make 
this a happy Christmas for everyone 
by going back to Lissalea tonight.” 

Now that the icy barricades were 
down, happy excitement glowed in her. 
She glanced at the clock. “I could do 
it—the train doesn’t leave for another 
forty minutes. Ill do it, Johnny. I 
can hire Jack Ryan’s car to take me 
out to Lissalea. Oh, if only I had given 
in to Martin when he wanted to put 
in a telephone.” 

“What matter, girl? The surprise will 
make your welcome all the bigger.” 
As spry as a boy, he darted toward the 
door. “And I'll be getting a taxi for 
you while you're throwing a few things 
together.” 

Dusk had given way to dark night 
when Jack Ryan’s car rattled to a halt 
at the gates of Lissalea. “Are you sure 
you wouldn't like me to take you up 
the drive, ma’am?” 

“Not at all, Jack, thanks. Sure, it’s 
only a few steps.” She could not have 
borne an outsider witnessing her meet- 
ing with Celia and Martin. 

When she turned the corner of the 
drive, she saw the holly wreath. En- 
twined with fairylights, it hung in her 
own chosen place in the fanlight. The 
sight banished the misgivings which 
had assailed her during the journey. 
Welcome home, the wreath said. Here, 
where you belong, there is love for you. 
Quickly, she walked the last few steps 
to the door. 

But the door was not opened to 
her knocking. She knocked a second 
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time. Still there was silence. Only 
then did she notice that Martin’s car 
was missing from its accustomed park- 
ing place at the right of the door. 

Then, she heard the slow, labored 
steps approaching along the hall. The 
steps came nearer. Mary had to stifle a 
cry as she heard their painful slowness 
punctuated by gasping moans. 

At last, the door was opened. Mary’s 
ready and capable arms reached out 
for the white-faced girl who came to 
her with thankfulness. To her dying 
day, Mary Mulvey was to treasure 
that moment. In spite of her consterna- 
tion and solicitude, her heart registered 
with a shock of joy that Celia came 
to her with grateful relief. 

“Thank God,” Celia whispered. 
“Thank God you've come, Mrs. Mul- 
vey. I was frightened. Now I’m not 
frightened any more.” 

Mary half-helped, half-carried her 
daughter-in-law into the warm kitchen. 
Tenderly, she sat her in the big, cush- 
ioned armchair by the fire. “When, 
childie?” she asked urgently. “When 
did the pains start?” 

“About half-an-hour ago.” Celia bit 
her lip as a spasm racked her. When it 
passed, she gasped, “And the baby’s not 
due till the beginning of February.” 


~~ 





© Heredity: Something you be- 
lieve in if vou have a bright child. 
—TIrish Digest 
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“And Martin?” 

“Gone to Dublin to try to persuade 
you to come home. He left around six 
o'clock.” Celia’s face became a small, 
white mask of anxiety. “If anything 
happens to the baby, I'll never forgive 
myself. Oh, Mrs. Mulvey, I did such 
a foolish thing.” 

“All girls do foolish things, Celia. 
What did you do, daughter?” 

“I thought—if you came back with 
Martin it would be nice if you found 
the holly wreath hanging where Martin 
was telling me you always liked to have 
it. When I was coming down after 
fixing it, the ladder slipped and I fell. 
Mrs. Mulvey, mother, will the baby be 
all right?” 

Mary had to wait a second before she 
could trust herself to speak. “Of course 
the baby will be all right, darling, you'll 
see. A month or five weeks makes no 
difference one way or another. Celia, 
love, I'm going to leave you now for 
a minute.” The girl’s thin fingers tight- 
ened on Mary’s work-broadened hand. 
Gently, Mary disengaged herself. “It’s 
only for a minute, Celia. I'll just chase 
down to Mrs. Burke at the gate and get 
her to send one of the children for 
nurse Regan and Doctor Mooney. And 












when I come back, I'll get you inty 
bed. You won't know yourself ong 
you’re safe in bed with a hot bott, 
to your feet and a nice cup of tea.” 

Two hours later, Mary herself wa 
drinking a well-earned cup of tea whey 
she heard Martin’s key in the door 
“Hi, Celia,” he called as he came dow, 
the hall. “I had my trip for nothing 
Celia. The house was empty. Maybe 
if we went up together tomorrow—" 
He broke off when he came into the 
kitchen and saw his mother. Unbe. 
lievingly, he looked from her to the 
baby clothes airing at the fire. There 
were a few stunned seconds before he 
realized the implications of the small 
garments, before his ears registered 
strange footsteps overhead. In quick 
alarm, he cried, “Celia, mother! Is she 
—” He made for the stairs. 

“Not yet, Martin,” Mary checked 
him. “Don’t go up yet, son. The doctor 
and nurse are still with her. But she’s 
grand, Martin—and so is the baby, 
A lovely, perfect, little boy. Six-and-a 
half pounds. Doctor Mooney says he 
never saw a sturdier child. He promised 
he'd call as soon as they're ready.” 

Martin dropped into a chair. With 
a well-remembered gesture of be- 
wilderment, he rubbed the back of his 
head. “But why tonight, mother? 
What made him come before his time?” 

“Could he have chosen a better night, 
son? And as to what brought him here 
five weeks before his time—well, the 
answer to that is kindness, Celia’s kind- 
ness. She'll tell you about it herself.” 
Now, at last, she began to feel the 
effects of this eventful day. Tiredly, 
she stretched out her hand. “Will you 
forgive me, Martin?” she said humbly. 

For answer, he hugged her. ‘“There’s 
no call for that kind of foolish talk. 
You're my good mother, and I love 
you. 


HEY HEARD Doctor Mooney’s 
voice calling from the head of 
the stairs. “There’s a strange man 
in the house. Would any of you 
like to meet him?” 

Martin caught her arm. “Come on, 
Mother. Let’s go up and say hello 
to the new Mulvey.” 

But Mary drew back. 
she said firmly and happily. “Go on 
up yourself. I’ve a few odds and ends 
to do down here. Tell Celia I'll be up 
presently. And kiss her and thank her 
for me,” she called after him, as he 
took the stairs four at a time. 


“No, son,” 
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Mary gathered the cups and_ took 
them to the sink. She knew now that 
having to take second place need not 
bother a woman. 
the angels said about peace. 
needed was good will. 
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Modest 
JOE 
BELLINO 


He’s modest, all right, 
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but Bellino is one 
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of the greatest football 


players of all time 





BY RED SMITH 








It is a reckless suggestion, but it seems 
just barely possible that the corn borer 
Or earworm or some such influence is 
at work on American sports pages, sub- 
stantially reducing their yield of Golden 
Bantam. There appears no other way 
to explain the fact that in his three 
violent seasons as an upper-case football 
star, no Shakespeare of the sweaty arts 
referred to Joe Bellino—late of Win- 
chester, Mass., soon of the Marine 
Corps, and currently of the United States 
Naval Academy in Annapolis, Md.—as 
The Winchester Rifle. 

The football season is over now, but 
the chances are Bellino is still on the 
banquet circuit gumming vulcanized 










chicken, dutifully uncovering a mouth- 
sul of teeth at each musty joke by the 
toastmaster, and accepting with grace- 
ful humility an assortment of plaques, 





scrolls, trophies, and cups testifying to 
his excellence as a halfback for Navy. 

Nobody ever earned his indigestion 
more fairly. Nobody ever merited the 
hardware more fully. It’s a long haul 
from Red Grange to Joe Bellino, and we 
don’t get many of their kind in between. 
Now he is done with children’s games. 
It was a privilege to have watched the 
guy. 

When Joe was a high school senior, 
he had feelers or outright offers from 
about sixty colleges. He had no trouble 
narrowing them down to two—West 
Point and Annapolis. Then the choice 
got tough. 

He was a guest on the Army bench 
at the 1955 Navy game in Philadelphia. 
He loved it. This was the stuff he had 
read and dreamed ‘about—the vast 
crowd in Municipal Stadium, the pomp 


and pageantry of the marching cadets 
and midshipmen, the undergraduate 
capers before the game and between 
halves, especially the smashing combat. 

It was, Joe would have told you in 
his New England accents, an “ahful” 
good game. At the start, Navy trampled 
Army but managed to score only one 
touchdown. In the third quarter, Army 
came ripping back to take a lead of 
7 to 6, and, in the fourth period, West 
Point scored again to win, 14 to 6. 

In the excitement, Bellino got lost 
from his military hosts. He wound up 
in the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Navy 
headquarters, surrounded by charming 
gentlemen from Annapolis who were 
charmed in turn by this shy, quiet kid 
whose muscles strained the seams of his 
Sunday suit. 

He had gone down to Philadelphia as 
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a prospective plebe at West Point. He 
went back to Winchester destined for a 
life on the bounding main. 

He had grown a good deal by the 
time Army scouts saw him again. He 
was carrying the ball for Navy then, 
and though he never got tall he did get 
solid—a sinewy 185 pounds on a chassis 
measuring five-feet-nine. 

Red Blaik, the West Point coach, gave 
only one. order to his All-American 
guard, Bob Novogratz, before the Navy 
game of 1958: “Bellino is your respon- 
sibility. Eat him.” When Army and 
Navy met, Joe spent most of the after- 
noon on his sternum with Novogratz 
sitting on his head. Army won, 22 to 6. 

A year later, the Cadets encountered 
Bellino again. This time, as they say 
around the race track, “they never seen 
which way he went.” He scored three 
touchdowns as Navy romped, 43 to 12, 
and it could have been four. No An- 
napolis back ever scored four touch- 
downs in an Army game. In a huddle 
at the goal line, Joe Tranchini, the quar- 
terback, called the signal that could have 
given Bellino an all-time record. 

“Wait a minute, Joe,” Bellino said. 
“I’ve had mine. How about Ron?” 

So they gave the ball to Ron Brand- 
quist for the score. 

In 1960, Bellino scored three touch- 
downs in the first half against the Air 
Force Academy. Almost literally, his 
scalp was at stake here. A few days be- 
fore the game, Joe had been getting a 
haircut in Bancroft Hall and Leon Ross, 
the barber, had been needling him. They 
wound up with a bet: If Navy won by 
30 points and Bellino scored three touch- 
downs, Joe could shave off one side of 
Leon’s mustache; if not, Joe would sit 
still while Leon’s clippers hacked 
nature-trails through his dark hair. 

Now it was the second half and 
Joe’s bet was won. (He claimed his 
rights and shaved one side of Leon’s 
lip as bare as a baby’s conscience.) Hal 
Spooner, the quarterback, picked a play 
that could have sent Bellino over the 
Air Force goal line for the fourth time. 

“Hold it, Hal,” Bellino said. “Let’s let 
Mat have this one.” So Spooner called 
on Joe Matalavage, the fullback, for 
that score. 

You tell these stories, and it sounds 
like noblesse oblige, as though the lord 
of the manor were carelessly flinging 
a boon to someone less favored than 
he. In truth it isn’t that way at all. 

After one of the early games of the 
1960 season, sports writers visited the 
Navy locker room. Bellino was just out 
of the shower and toweling himself. 
Matalavage, pulling his pants on, spoke 
up. 

“This guy is the greatest football 
player in the country, and don’t let him 
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tell you any different. Trouble with 
Joe is, he’s too modest.” 

The great thing about this kid is that 
he doesn’t pretend that he is unaware 
of his fame, doesn’t pretend that it isn’t 
pleasant, and doesn’t presume upon it. 
Before the Army game, somebody men- 
tioned his press notices and he confessed 
he hadn’t time to read them. “But I 
will,” he said quickly, “after the season 
is over.” 

Presumably he has read them by now, 
but they couldn’t tell him anything he 
didn’t already know. Joe has been ac- 
customed to attention for a long time 
now. As a college catcher, he received 
bonus offers up to $60,000 from big 
league baseball. 

Joe has a lot of brothers and sisters. 
Their father works in a gelatine factory 
in Boston. It is abusing the obvious to 
observe that $60,000 is a substantial 
sum to people in their circumstances. 
Joe hadn't the heart to turn that kind 
of money down on his own. He called a 
family conference. 

They’re a close-knit, Catholic family. 
Asked to decide whether Joe should go 
on with his Navy career or play profes- 
sional baseball, they brushed off the 
$60,000 just as though they had that 
kind of money. 

Joe approved the decision, partly be- 
cause his heart is set on a Navy career, 
partly because he can take a detached 
view of himself as an athlete. 

“I can play college baseball,” he had 
said, “but my arm isn’t real good, 
maybe not good enough for a big league 
catcher. Also, I beat out a lot of in- 
field hits in college, which wouldn’t be 
hits in the big league.” 

Thus Bellino rates himself as a base- 
ball player, but when it comes to foot- 
ball there is testimony from _ others. 
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“The only offense we need,” th 
Navy coach, Wayne Hardin, has said, 
“is somebody to hand the ball to Be. 
lino.” 

“Bellino compares favorably with any 
halfback in college today,” says Keith 
Molesworth, the old quarterback of the 
Chicago Bears who has scouted 2,000 
players for the Baltimore Colts. 

“He hasn’t great size or speed, but 
every team tries to defense for him 
alone, and it’s remarkable what he can 
do when they gang up on him. He’ 
strong, built close to the ground, and 
has the legs of a weight-lifter. He never 
runs at top speed unless he has to. He 
hits inside tackle where the traffic js 
heavy, and he can ballet along the side. 
line outside the ends.” 

Says Jim Owens whose University of 
Washington team was beaten by Navy, 
15 to 14: “He makes you look like you 
don’t practice tackling much.” 

Ernie Hefferle, Boston College coach: 
“The greatest weapon in _ football 
today.” 

Against Pennsylvania, Bellino was go- 
ing downfield as a pass receiver. Clif 
Montgomery, the old Columbia player, 
whistled him down for pushing a de- 
fender out of his way. “When I called 
him for offensive interference.” Mont- 
gomery said, “the Midshipmen in the 
stands gave me the business. Joe came 
over and told me I’d made the right 
call, the only time in my life a player 
told me I was right to penalize him.” 

They asked Wayne Hardin: What 
great player of the past would he conm- 
pare Bellino to? 

“Well,” Hardin said, and he thought 
awhile. “Why not say he reminds us of 
Bellino? There’s nobody like him. If 
he doesn’t make All-America, then this 














game isn’t on the level.” 
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AND 
SCREEN 


BY JERRY COTTER 


%* Buoyant Legend 


Molly Tobin Brown, who made her way from a Colorado 
cabin to international society and then back again, is the sub- 
ject of THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN, a mildly 
entertaining musical comedy. With Tammy Grimes as the 
indomitable lady, a score by Meredith Wilson, a warm- 
hearted book by Richard Morris, and an opulent Theater 
Guild production, this should have been better than it is. 

Though she was born in a mountain shanty, Molly was a 
snob, and when her young husband struck it rich, she set 
out to conquer Denver society. When she failed, the next 
goal was Europe, where her honest, lusty personality in- 
trigued the international set. In time she returns to her 
patient spouse, sailing on the “Titanic.” In the crisis, Molly’s 
unquenchable courage comes to the fore, and she takes com- 
mand of a lifeboat, gun in hand. 

Tammy Grimes is properly energetic, and Harve Presnell 
makes an impressive debut as her husband. Wilson’s score 
is just a notch or two this side of The Music Man. The show 
is entertaining enough, but it is difficult to arouse sympathy 
for a character whose life is dedicated to the achievement of 
one goal, a place in Denver society. Even musicals need 
more substance than that! 


% Other New Plays 


INVITATION TO A MARCH is a plea for nonconformity 
by Arthur Laurents. It is witty and fairly well acted, but its 
philosophy is weak and confused. It seems we have reached 
a point in the theater where railing against conformity has 
become something of a conformity itself. It may well be the 
ripe moment for a play in which the nonconformists are 
backed to the wall for a change. In this tract, Laurents 
places his characters in Long Island beach houses as they un- 
ravel a story in which a girl is faced with the choice of a 
stuffy young man who proposes marriage or an attractive 
fellow who proposes everything but that. The latter. is the 
illegitimate son of a woman who has “lived life to the hilt” 
Without regrets or qualms. In conclusion, the author sends 
his heroine off to the sand dunes with her unorthodox suitor. 
Having weighted scales against conventional morality for 
three acts, this comes as no surprise. Celeste Holm, Eileen 
Heckart, James MacArthur, Richard Derr, and Jane Fonda 
are the capable players in this crisply written banality. 


Tammy Grimes as a young lady determined to reach the 
top of the social ladder in “The Unsinkable Molly Brown” 
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ADVISE AND CONSENT, based on Allen Drury’s Pulitzer 
Prize novel, is a taut and brilliantly staged drama of political 
chicanery on the national scene. It centers around the ap- 
pointment of a Secretary of State and the Congressional fight 
over his confirmation. The issue of the nominee’s prior Com- 
munist affiliations, a’ successful smear attempt on the young 
Senator who heads the investigating committee, and the 
cross-currents of pride, jealousy, ambition, and deceit which 
characterize the political arena, comprise the candid elements 
in this exciting drama. Though it presents without equivoca- 
tion the squalid morality of political life, it also offers a ray 
of hope that basic honesty and decency will prevail, battered 
but unbowed. 

The matter of a Senator’s suicide is treated, unfortunately, 
as a political, rather than a moral, matter; and it seems as if 
the blackmail, the duplicity, and the deceit are overdrawn for 
dramatic effect. Loring Mandel’s dramatization is tightly 
written and has been staged in a series of crisp, realistic 
scenes by Franklin Shaffner. Ed Begley’s interpretation of a 
Senatorial gladiator is a triumph, followed closely by the in- 
telligent performances of Richard Kiley, Henry Jones, 
Chester Morris, Judson Laire, Staats Cotsworth, and Kevin 
McCarthy. This is no Pollyanna treatment of political life. 
It shoots from the hip, and the effect is both lethal and 
electrifying. 


Oliver Goldsmith’s SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, as pre- 
sented at the Phoenix Theater, is as lively and comic as one 
could wish. Staged and played as broadly as possible, it 
proves a durable humor piece, as effective today as when 
Goldsmith wrote it in protest against the prevailing mood of 
the London theater in 1773. This revival, which is enjoving 
critical and audience support, is a spirited affair and one 
which reflects Goldsmith’s affinity for humor and his shrewd 
skill at characterization. 


Even though PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT doesn’t quite live 
up to its billing as a comedy, it is a change of pace for 
Tennessee Williams. His characters are two couples striving 
to adjust to the problems and challenges of marriage. The 
men are wartime buddies, one a bridegroom of two days, the 
other in the process of dissolving his marriage after five 
years. As in most Williams’ plays, the protagonists are stoop- 
shouldered with neuroses, and the men come off far better 
than the women. Also, as in most of his efforts, the char- 
acters exhibit resentment of life, confusion on its purpose, 
and more than the average measure of immaturity. They are 
weak, and they are frightened, and they are in need of help. 
Freud doesn’t provide the cure-all in this instance, nor does 





Williams, despite his occasional attempt to chuckle. Barbara 
Baxley is brilliant as the perplexed Southern bride, and Rose- 
mary Murphy is fine as the wife. James Daly and Robert 
Webber are somehow less effective, though their roles were 
written with greater sympathy. Williams has expressed sur- 
prise that critics and audiences consider this a comedy. We 
can only agree. 


UNDER THE YUM-YUM TREE is a flimsy comedy remi- 
niscent of The Moon is Blue, only this is bluer. At least the 
dialogue and situations are in the racy mood of today’s thea- 
ter, which often makes the shockers of a decade ago seem 
mighty tame. Gig Young, Dean Jones, and Sandra Church 
act out an infernal triangle with zest and ability. They can- 
not, unfortunately, make a silk purse out of this elongated 
blackout sketch. 


LITTLE MOON OF ALBAN, James Costigan’s prize- 
winning TV drama, has been enlarged by the author into an 
exciting and eloquent play. There is tension in the scenes of 
action and there is sensitivity and profound understanding 
in the development of character. Costigan has chosen the 
period of the Irish Revolt in 1922 as the setting for an electric 
clash between an English lieutenant and a Dublin girl whose 
father, brother, and betrothed have died for the cause. She 
is a novice in a nursing order and he a patient in her care. 
Their conflict of values and ideals is sharp and on her part 
bitter. A less gifted author might have developed this theme 
along conventional lines, but Costigan’s eloquence and sin- 
cerity combine to make a stirring, mature study of faith. 
He is fortunate in having Julie Harris to repeat her great TV 
success as the girl who finds faith in suffering. Hers is a 
brilliant performance. Also excellent are John Justin, as 
the wounded officer, and, in smaller but tremendously effec- 
tive vignettes, Barbara O'Neil, Nora O’Mahony, Robert 
Redford, Helena Carroll, and Eric Christmas. Jo Mielziner’s 
settings and Herman Shumlin’s staging contribute hand- 
somely to a play that is at once challenging and entertaining. 


The idol of the Yiddish stage, Menasha Skulnik, plays a 
crusty, likable patriarch in THE 49TH COUSIN, a tart study 
of life in a Jewish family around 1900. The broad style in 
which Skulnik portrays a domineering widower with very 
definite ideas about life, love, and the running of a syna- 
gogue is ideally suited to this type of sentimental comedy. 
His three marriageable daughters provide the sounding board 
for the self-righteous and dictatorial, but benevolent, tyrant. 
Martha Scott, as the eldest, is excellent, but this is a Skulnik 
evening. Without his pantomime there is little left to enthuse 
about. 
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* Movie Reviews in Brief 


Although the current version of Edna Ferber’s CIMARRON 
will inevitably be compared to the Irene Dunne-Richard Dix 
classic of some years ago, it measures up quite satisfactorily. 
Glenn Ford and Maria Schell are cast as the newlywed 
pioneers who participate in the land rush that opened the 
fabulous Oklahoma Territory in 1889. The scenes in which 
the adventurous thousands rush madly to stake their claims 
have been spectacularly staged and are the highlights of an 
otherwise routine theme. Ford is properly vigorous as the 
adventurer and occasional lawyer and Miss Schell is credible 
as the woman who shares and waits. Anne Baxter, Mercedes 
McCambridge, Arthur O’Connell, and Russ Tamblyn turn in 
their customarily fine portrayals, and a large supporting cast 
is on hand to provide expert assistance. (M-G-M) 


BUTTERFIELD 8 is the latest in a series of unsavory John 
O'Hara novels to be translated into dramatic form. This is 
his variation on the threadbare, prostitute-with-a-heart-of- 
platinum theme with a café society setting, an impetuous call 
girl, and an unhappily married socialite. It fits well into the 
pattern of the current “adult” movies, with candid dialogue, 
highly suggestive scenes, and no apparent attempt to bring 
moral order out of the chaos. Elizabeth Taylor is believable 
as the girl who waits by the telephone, but her leading men, 
Laurence Harvey and Eddie Fisher, are far from convincing. 
Visually, this is opulent and attractive, but otherwise it is 
merely a misguided attempt to add sizzle to soap opera. 
(M-G-M) 


THE WACKIEST SHIP IN THE ARMY is another wartime 
memory in which fact, fancy, and fun are blended to good 
dramatic effect. This is more melodrama than comedy 
despite the title, with Jack Lemmon, Ricky Nelson, John 
Lund, and Australia’s Chips Rafferty outwitting the Japanese 
Navy in time to alert our forces and win the victory of the 
Bismarck Sea. Their mission is accomplished in a weather- 
worn sailing ship which barely manages to survive until the 
job is finished. As a wartime adventure, this is above par in 
all departments and should satisfy action fans of all ages. 
(Columbia) 


Based on a Ferenc Molnar comedy, A BREATH OF 
SCANDAL is a pedestrian-paced, contrived, and lackluster 
Charade set in a world of Hapsburg splendor. The pic- 
turesque Austrian backgrounds, a tuneful score, and the gen- 
erally opulent atmosphere are welcome assets in a produc- 
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tion which is woefully weak in story, acting, and good 
taste. Sophia Loren, John Gavin, Angela Lansbury, and 
Maurice Chevalier fail to surmount the inherent problems 
of the script and the efforts to spice it up with suggestive- 
ness. (Paramount) 


THE GRASS IS GREENER is a mildly diverting, well-acted 
comedy based on a recent London stage success. It con- 
cerns the romantic involvements of an English lady whose 
stately home has been turned over to the National Trust and 
whose husband seems downright dull compared to a vigorous 
Texas tourist. Though the problem is eventually resolved, 
moral values are given scant consideration. The mood is 
skittish, but the pace is dull despite some amiable perform- 
ances by Deborah Kerr, Cary Grant, Jean Simmons, and 
Robert Mitchum. (Universal-International) 


* Playguide 
FOR THE FAMILY: The 49th Cousin; Leave It to 
Jane; Little Mary Sunshine; The 
Miracle Worker; Music Man; 
She Stoops to Conquer; The 
Sound of Music; The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown. (On Tour) A 
Majority of One; Marcel Mar- 
ceau. 


FOR ADULTS: Advise and Consent; Becket; The 
Best Man; Bye Bye Birdie; Fio- 
rello; Here Come the Clowns; 
My Fair Lady; Take Me Along; 
The Tenth Man; A_ Thurber 
Carnival; The Wall. (On Tour) 
Andersonville Trial; Destry 
Rides Again; Flower Drum 
Song; J B; Once Upon a Mat- 
tress; A Raisin in the Sun. - 


PARTLY 

OBJECTIONABLE: La Plume de Ma Tante. 
COMPLETELY Gypsy; The Hostage; Invitation 
OBJECTIONABLE: to a March; Irma La Douce; 


Period of Adjustment; A Taste 
of Honey; Threepenny Opera; 
Toys in the Attic; Under the 
Yum Yum Tree. 
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BY ALBA I. ZIZZAMIA 


FAO, praised by Pope John XXIII for aiding the 


real welfare of mankind, works effectively to help 


hungry nations of the world win their daily bread 


Freedom from 


Marcel is a wiry, middle-aged fisher- 
man and father of many children, who 
has lived all his life in a tiny village 
on the coast of Haiti. Like his fellow 
fishers, his chief concern in the past 
forty years has been to catch enough 
to feed his family. 

When he had an extra bit of luck, 
he salted the left-over fish and sold 
them to the trading women—known 
as Madame Sarahs—who came over 
the mountains on donkeys. The Sarahs 
paid five to seven cents a pound for the 
fish, but they were usually long on 
credit and short on cash. Most of the 
time Marcel felt there wasn’t much 
point in catching more fish than his 
family could eat. 

Today, however, the situation has 
changed and Marcel is a collecting 
agent for a fledgling fish company. He 
is on the way to becoming slightly 
prosperous on a commission of one 
cent a pound. So is the schoolmaster 
in the next village recruited by the 
company to buy fish in his spare time. 
who netted nearly the equivalent of 
his month’s teaching salary. 

The company started in business 
with an old boat purchased from the 
Haitian coast guard, a few discarded 
refrigerators, and the advice of Martin 
Routh of England. He was the expert 
requested from the U.N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) by the 
Haitian government to examine the 
country’s fisheries. He began by 
demonstrating that Haiti’s waters are 
as rich in tuna as those of neighboring 
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Cuba, which enjoys a_ twelve-million- 
pound catch per year. 

The new fish company—a_ private 
enterprise—has caught on quickly. With 
an average catch of 3.500 pounds a 
week, it has opened three fish shops, 
one of them in Port-au-Prince, the 
capital. They are clean and equipped 
with refrigerators, im contrast to the 
old markets where the flies got to the 
fish long before the customers. 

The company has also begun to ex- 
port rock lobster tails, which Haitian 
fishermen formerly left in peace in the 
Caribbean’s cool blue waters. This 
vear it is going after tuna for the first 
time, thanks to a loan from Haiti’s Na- 
tional Bank and the purchase of a sec- 
ond boat, this one diesel-driven. (The 
company’s original boat had been the 
first motorized craft in the country to 
fish commercially.) 

Although one successful company 
doesn’t change a nation’s economy, this 
one has broucht big changes into the 
lives of Marcel, his eight fellow agents, 
and the fishermen in the villages that 
punctuate Haiti's northern coastline. 
More cash in hand is a step up toward 
a higher standard of living and more 
educational opportunities for their 
children. 

Martin Routh, now on his way to 
another FAO assignment in West 
Africa, is typical of the organization’s 
experts working in seventy-two coun- 
tries around the world. Typical, too, 
are the problems he encountered in 
Haiti—lack of transportation and mar- 











keting facilities, unhygienic handling, 
antiquated methods, whether in fishing, 
farming, or cattle raising. It is FAO's 
business to help governments and peo- 
ple solve these problems, to help them 
increase and improve food production 
and processing—in short, to help them 
feed the world’s still hungry millions. 

The FAO, often described as a co- 
operative of governments, was the first 
of the new specialized agencies in the 
United Nations family. It was estab- 
lished in 1945 by representatives of 
forty-two countries meeti-g in Quebec. 

FAO now numbers ecightv-one mem- 
bers; each has one vote and contributes 
to the annual budget in prorortion to 
its national income. The Soviet and 
its satellites have never ioined the 
agency; semidetached Yugoslavia is the 
only Communist country that has. A 
secretariat of 1.000 persons staffs FAO 
headquarters in Rome, while three 
hundred others work in regional offices. 

The FAO was also the first UN. 
body to accredit permanent observers 
of the Holy See (in 1948): Mser. 
Luigi G. Lieutti, former executive di- 
rector of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, and Dr. Emilio Bono- 
melli, manager of the papal farm at 
Castelgandolfo. 

The FAO motto is Fiat Panis—Let 
There Be Bread. The phrase not only 
sums up the agency’s purpose; it also 
reflects its characteristic optimism in 
the face of the world’s most persistent 
problem. 

Hunger has stalked grimly through 
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Hunger 


man’s history for thousands of cen- 
turies. His search for food—and his 
fight for it—have been driving forces 
in the development of human societies. 
Cultures and social structures, wars, 
and migrations have been determined 
by it. From the search for new spice 
routes, by caravan or caravel, to the 
invention of modern farm machinery, 
hunger has been a driving force in ex- 
ploration, trade, and industry. 

Today, while science and technology 
seem to be reaching their apex in the 
conquest of outer space, more than a 
billion people are believed to be either 
downright hungry or suffering the ef- 
fects of undernourishment or malnuttri- 
tion. 

Some estimates claim that not more 
than one person in a hundred has what 
a U.S. family would consider a square 
meal every day. Poor diet, in turn, 
means stunted growth, low resistance to 
disease, little energy, and therefore 
lower productive capacity. The lethargy 
and inefficiency which the well-fed 
American often enjoys criticizing in 
“the natives” in many areas can often 
be traced to a faulty diet. 

Awesome as they are, the statistics 
of hunger have been compounded by 
those of the population experts, who 
confront us with 100,000 new mouths 
to feed every morning. With death 
control (through victory over disease) 
and without birth control, they predict 
that the world’s population will have 
doubled by the year 20C0 and that peo- 
ple will therefore be hungrier than ever. 





Thanks to FAO, 

this Javanese girl 
will gather in more rice, 
her daily bread 





What is FAO’s optimism based on, 
then? On the conviction, rooted in a 
wide variety of surveys and research 
projects, that many potential sources 
of food from land, sea, and laboratory 
are still largely untapped, and on esti- 
mates of the amount of cultivable land 
still unused and the areas possible to 
reclaim. 

For instance, only about 6% per 
cent of the globe’s land surface is in- 
tensively cultivated. Also, food pro- 
duction has managed to stay slightly 
ahead of population growth so far. And 
there is a reasonable hope that the sci- 
entific knowledge and efficient techni- 
ques that have produced awkward and 
expensive surpluses in highly developed 
countries like the U.S. will meet the 
basic food requirements in the lands of 
hunger. For example, India’s low yield 
of twenty pounds of rice per hectare 
(about two and one-half acres) could 
be brought much closer to Japan’s yield 
of eighty and Italy’s production of 
ninety-six pounds per hectare. 

To improve the diet of the world’s 
hungry, FAO must cope with more than 
marketing and transportation problems. 
It must deal respectfully with religious 
taboos, like those of strict Hindus who 
will not eat meat, fish, or eggs. It must 
overcome the age-old and universal re- 
luctance of the peasant to adopt a new 
kind of farm tool, plant an unfamiliar 
crop, or use a fertilizer his father and 
grandfather never heard of. It must 
train specialists and administrators for 
governments whose ministries of agri- 






culture scarcely are organized. And it 
must handle as deticately as possible 
the politically charged questions of 
land tenure, which range from the com- 
munal holdings of tribal societies to 
the vested interests of absentee land- 
lordism. 

On a budget one-fourth that of New 
York City, FAO has been fighting the 
battle of hunger along three main fronts: 
information, action, and technical as- 
sistance. 

The first consists in gathering, an- 
alyzing, and reporting data on agricul- 
ture and food production. FAO or- 
ganizes_ international meetings and 
seminars for informational exchange. 
And it has organized international co- 
operation to control pests like locusts, 
whose periodic crop-destroying swarms 
do not recognize national boundaries. 

Six hundred experts are currently en- 
gaged in FAO’s technical assistance 
program throughout the world: agro- 
nomists doing soil surveys, nutritionists 
studying local diets, home economists 
demonstrating smokeless stoves, de- 
veloping recipés using local foods, and 
persuading skeptical housewives to try 
them. 

The Indians in Brazil’s Amazon val- 
ley are being taught to fish with nylon 
nets instead of bows and arrows. The 
farmers of Nepal are learning to make 
cheese from yak milk. Cattlemen in 
Chile are revolutionizing their methods. 

FAO experts are to be found on a 
university faculty in Liberia, directing 
irrigation schemes in East Pakistan, 
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CONTRAST 


Did my problem take me an hour longer 
Than the time you used in your urge toward space? 
What did I do with that wasted hour?— 
Fashion love knots from hearts and lace? 


Could I have been listening to savage rhythms 
Or watching a soft grav cloud at noon 

In the hour our satellite rocked and faltered 
And the world began to cry for the moon? 


I wonder how long the ancient Hebrew 
Meant to leave his scrolls by that inland sea; 
Could the quict Norse be the sons of Vikings? 
What happened to tribes of the Tassili? 


The accident of the falling apple 

Held the kev that Newton, the dreamer, sought; 
And X-rays came to the hand of Roentgen... 
And so with many, as God has wrought. 


The earth is strewn with decaying patterns 

Of peoples who sighed for some sort of moon 
But who left no trace of the harvests garnered 
When thev left the ficld on the stroke of noon. 


My problem, our songs, the love knots fashioned 
Mav be all they need to assess our worth 

When satellites have become the fables 

Of the blessed meek who inherit earth. 


ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD 


draining swamplands in the Philippines, 
and planting trees and grass in Libya 
to hold back the creeping desert. Among 
the most frequent forms of assistance 
requested, perhaps. is guidance in or- 
ganizing co-operatives, veterinary serv- 
ices, agricultural credit unions, and 
rural welfare training services. 

It is difficult to gauge the result of 
all this activity in terms of more food. 
But a few examples provide a con- 
spicuous indication of what the FAO 
program means. 

®& The seventeen European coun- 
tries participating in the program re- 
ported, in 1957, a net increase of a 
million and a half metric tons of corn 
production. 

& The introduction of fish farming 
in Thailand’s watery rice fields has 
fortified the Thai farmer’s diet and 
tripled his annual income. 

> In ten years, Ceylon’s dry-zone 
area has been transformed into farms 
and villages, with a wide range of new 
vegetable crops. 
> Control of rinderpest—a disease 


responsible for millions of dollars of 
cattle loss annually—has saved vast 
amounts of meat in Afghanistan and 
Ethiopia. 

But the most dramatic victories in 
the war against hunger are the new 
dairies and milk-processing plants that 
have been established in more than a 
score of countries throughout Latin 
America and Asia through the co-op- 
erative efforts of the FAO. which 
provides technicians, UNJCEF, which 
supplies equipment, and the local gov- 
ernment, which furnishes most of the 
funds. 

A typical achievement is the new 
dairy in Teheran, Iran, the first of its 
kind in the Middle East. It produces 
13,000 gallons of pasteurized milk per 





As U.N. correspondent for N.C.W.C. News 
Service, ALBA ZIZZAMIA has visited 
Africa, Europe, and Latin America. She 
has covered U.N. sessions in New York 
and Geneva and the UNESCO conference 
in Uruguay. 


day in contrast to Teheran’s previous 
daily supply of 2,600 gallons, most of 
it produced without sanitary control. 

Despite the encouraging results of 
some 2,000 completed FAO missions, 
however, there are still the hungry mil- 


lions, for whom the present rate of ¥ 


progress is understandably much too 
slow. So, on July 1, 1960, the FAO 
launched a Freedom-from-Hunger Cam- 
paign, amid messages of support from 
heads of state and Pope John XXIII, 
who praised FAO for being so “gener- 
ous, so consistent with the real welfare 
of humanity, and so worthy of awaking 
interest and collaboration of all men 
of heart.” 

The campaign, first proposed by 
FAO’s Director General, Dr. Binay Ran- 
jan Sen of India, is an attempt to muster 
all available forces in the battle against 
“the most important human problem of 
the century.” It will last five years and 
will include information and educa- 
tional programs to create public aware- 
ness and interest, technical research and 
demonstration projects, and action pro- 
grams in each country as well as on the 
international level. A World Food 
Congress is scheduled for 1963. 

In an eloquent opening address for 
the campaign, Dr. Sen declared: “The 
central problem, as we see it, is not 
overpopulation but underproduction. 
There are vast resources still to be ex- 
ploited. . . .” He appealed to govern- 
ments and to nongovernmental organi- 
zations to help secure for man_ the 
possibility “to develop to his full moral 
and intellectual stature, which is im- 
possible without proper physical nour- 
ishment.” 

The World Union of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations anticipated the 
campaign when it started its own “war 
on hunger” in 1955 and devoted a day 
of its 1957 Congress to a discussion at 
FAO headquarters. Its affiliates in many 
countries have conducted information 
programs on the problem and organ- 
ized annual “family fast days,” the 
proceeds of which have been used for 
projects like buying rice paddies for 
orphanages in Korea and paying salaries 
of nutrition educationists in community 
development projects in the Caribbean 
and Africa. 

Its American affiliate, the National 
Council of Catholic Women, has been 
an active supporter of the women’s cam- 
paign through its Feed-a-Family Pro- 
gram and Madonna Plan, both carried 
out with the co-operation of Catholic 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 

To “men of heart,” it seems certain 
that hunger, as Dr. Sen said, “is neither 
inevitable nor irremediable. It is with- 
in our power to bring this old affliction 
under control.” 
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BY KATHERINE BURTON 


hat About Single Women? 


Df the single woman, one often hears the phrase “I can’t 
nderstand why she never married.” No matter how suc- 
ssful or happy she appears to be with, and in, her life, 
at remark is bound to be made. 

In other days, the maiden aunt was a part of every house- 
ld. She was sometimes respected and sometimes not, but 
e did have a definite place in the home, just as grand- 
rents had a place there. Today, with small apartments, 
omen going out to work, and a general feeling of laissez- 
hire, there is a multitude of women in our cities who live 
h rooms Or apartments alone or in groups of two or more. 
Frankly, I think it time for the rest of the world to 
op being so worried about single women and why they 
re single. Selfishness and unselfishness both play a part. 
or there are the selfish ones, who wanted a career above 
erything else and got it and sometimes wonder why, and 
e unselfish ones, who stayed in the nest when the others 
pw away and are taking care of the old folks. And, of 
Durse, all the variety of reasons between. 

In the end, it comes down to fulfillment. And, it seems 





me that if you don’t get one kind of fulfillment, the 
nsible thing is to reach for another, for there are others. 
e world is wide, and today a woman can have almost 
ything she can handle in the way of a job. It is also very 
e that she can’t always have a husband, because the de- 
and far exceeds the supply: there are over twelve million 
ult, unmarried women in the United States. Also, wives 
ay survive to a good, old age, whereas all the old grave- 
rds have the stones of two or more wives buried close 
One stout spouse. They died young then; today, we 
men stay alive and, I imagine, enjoy life much more than 
y did in those days of frequent crape-hanging. 

I don’t pretend to know how maiden aunts felt in by- 
ne days, but I have no doubt they had some long, long 
pughts of their own. Today, you don’t hear complaints 
pm the unmarried either, but I think that their protesta- 
ns of being happy in their busy life sometimes have a 
llow ring. The fact is that the family is a charmed circle, 
d at some definite point it closes ranks even to the best- 
ved outsider. 


, Vocation of Single Women 























tently I was invited to a meeting which its originator— 
rself a single woman—hopes to see grow into such meet- 
Bs all over the land and which she wants to call Bethany 
nferences—a lovely name, reminiscent of a home made 
of two sisters, a brother, and often an honored Guest. 
IS was a first and test meeting. There were two brief 
Ks in a rectory chapel by one of the resident priests, then 
brief meditation, after which we adjourned, for a talk 
i coffee, to the refectory used for meetings. The evening 
ed with Benediction. 

© me, a very interesting part was the talk over the cof- 
Most interesting was the discussion whether the un- 


WOMAN to WOMAN 






married life in the world is a real vocation. Here were a 
large group of women, good-looking, well-dressed, thought- 
ful, with good jobs and a busy daytime life in offices—and 
most of them did feel that this life they were living was a 
kind of vocation. There were dissenters, including one who 
said that she would marry if she met the right man and that 
to her a vocation was one for life. 

Now, the life in the convent is one thing and marriage is 
another; they are both vocations. The single life lived in 
the world differs from both. There is room in it for medi- 
tation, of course: this can be carried on even during a coffee 
break. But a vocation in a business life with only oneself 
to set the rules is a very different matter. 

Since most women who marry do so before they are 
thirty vears old, few of these twelve million will marry. 
Leaving out the women who eventually seek companionship 
in the dubious way of bars or the society of men they can 
never marry, there are the others—those who would welcome 
the love of a life companion and children of their own. 


Single Women and the Life of the Spirit 


The real difficulty is that the unmarried woman is expected 
to work out her own destiny, and it is hard for the average 
woman to do that, alone in a room at night and feeling at 
times her uselessness in the world except to herself. It is 
easy to suggest things for her to do to fill up her evenings 
or free days. Volunteers are needed everywhere. There is 
work with the Big Sisters, who have kept many a girl from 
slipping or have brought her back when she did. There is 
such work as doing books on Braille for the blind and 
helping in hospitals or homes for children or old people. 

These good deeds fill the empty hours, but there is need 
of more. Perhaps this Bethany idea is the germ of some- 
thing really valuable. Here a group of women, living identi- 
cal lives in the one fact that they are not married, can meet 
and discuss. It is a plan meant, of course, for mature 
women, the ones past thirty, those whom Pope Pius XII 
said “unavoidable circumstances had destined to a solitude 
which was not in their thoughts or desires.” 

For, beyond the filling in of hours with conversation or 
work of mercy, there is still to be considered the filling of 
the life of the spirit. This Bethany idea wants to do just 
that—to discuss, for instance, the nature of woman, how 
she can find her fulfillment as a human being, and, above all, 
the place Christ holds in her life, her service to Him as a 
single woman who is not bound by religious vows. 

Dorothy Dohen’s new book, Women in Wonderland, deals 
with the Catholic woman—married, unmarried, religious, 
mother, divorcee, widow. In two fine chapters devoted to 
the single woman, she makes it clear that, in order not to 
feel sorry for herself, the single woman must organize the 
spiritual element. The Bethany Conference idea may point 
the way. I have the address for booklets on the subject, 
and I also suggest that women read the book, which has 
something for all of us and is written not emotionally but 
with sane and sympathetic conviction. 
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by Adrian Lynch, C.P. 


a SIGNsost 


Aged and Infirm Priests and Religious 


What happens to priests whose age or infirmity makes it 
impossible for them to continue their normal activities? If 
they are retired, where do they go? Also, what happens to 
aged nuns?—Kansas City, Mo. 


When age or infirmity afflict them, religious 
are taken care of by their religious family. 
In some instances, special homes are pro- 
vided for them, where they are tenderly 
cared for in the sunset years of their life. 
There is no uniform pattern followed 
when secular priests are no longer able to 
function because of age or infirmity. The 
Ordinary may allow a pastor to live in the 
rectory and enjoy the title of Pastor Emer- 
itus or to enter a home or hospital for care. 
If a secular priest cannot meet the costs, 
recourse is had to the Priests’ Relief Fund, 
set up in many dioceses for this purpose. To 
meet this problem, priests have applied for Social Security. 
Many have life insurance for the same purpose. If a priest 
is unable by these means to provide for his treatment, the 
Ordinary will provide in the manner most convenient. 





Perfect Contrition and Reception of Communion 


Will you please clarify the following quotation from 
the “Passion Prayer Book,” page 190, as follows: “Our 
sorrow or contrition may be twofold: perfect or imperfect. 
Perfect contrition is a sorrow which comes from the pure 
love of God; imperfect contrition comes from the fear of 
God and of His punishments. By perfect contrition the 
sinner immediately obtains forgiveness, even without going 
to confession, provided he has the intention of going to 
confession.” 

It is the latter part of the above quotation that I would 
like to have clarified for me. For example, if a person 
committed a grave sin and could not get to confession, 
would making an act of perfect contrition permit him to 
receive Holy Communion the next morning?—SHARON, 
Pa. 


There are two distinct problems here, (a) forgiveness of 
sins outside the Sacrament of Penance, and (b) the worthy 
reception of Holy Communion. 

(a) Sins are remitted outside the Sacrament of Penance by 
an act of perfect contrition, or an act of perfect love of 
God. This is the teaching of the Church based on the Holy 
Scriptures. Thus, Our Lord said of the sinful woman, “Many 
sins are forgiven her because she hath loved much.” (Luke 
7:47.) In order to be perfect, the sinner must be sorry for 
his sins because of the motive of love of God, whom he 
has offended by his sins. Sorrow for sin because of some 
lesser motive, as fear of punishment, etc., would not recon- 
cile the sinner outside the Sacrament of Penance, but would 
within it. Only contrition arising from the motive of love 
of God has that power. 

















Perfect contrition always implies, at least implicitly, the §j1) ¢ 
intention to confess one’s sins in the Sacrament of Penance: 
otherwise, it would not be perfect contrition. Sorrow for 
sin because of the offense against the good God implicitly 
contains the intention of doing everything that God ordains 
for the forgiveness of sins committed after Baptism. Now, 
Our Lord gave the Apostles and their successors the power 
to forgive sins committed after Baptism, when He said, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained.” (John 20, 22.) Hence, the sinner who is 
reconciled to God because of his contrition for his sins, 
out of a motive of love of God, is still obliged to confess 
his grave sins in the Sacrament of Penance, when he next 
receives that Sacrament. 

(b) The Holy Eucharist is a sacrament of the living; 
that is, it may be received worthily and fruitfully only by 
those who are spiritually alive in sanctifying grace. Though 
one has sanctifying grace through perfect contrition, he 
may not receive Holy Communion if he was guilty of 
mortal sin, unless he confesses his sin in the Sacrament of 
Penance. This is due to the positive law of the Church 
which reads: “No one whose conscience is burdened with 
the guilt of mortal sin may receive Holy Communion, with- 
out sacramental confession before, no matter how contrite 
he considers himself to be.” (Canon 856.) Hence, one who 
committed a grave sin may not receive Holy Communion, 
despite having regained the state of grace by an act of 
perfect contrition, until he has received absolution in the 
Sacrament of Penance. The recovery of the state of grace 
by perfect contrition makes one alive in the grace of God, 
but in case of mortal sin, he is nevertheless unworthy to 
receive Holy Communion, unless he first confesses his sin 
in the Sacrament of Penance. 

This is the general rule. There may be exceptional cases 
where there is no opportunity to confess and there is an 
obligation to receive Holy Communion (for example, the 
Easter duty). In such a case, the sinner must make ang 4 
act of perfect contrition before he receives the Holy§ me 





Eucharist. (Canon 856.) Pl 
Mary Ellen Kelly The | 
rst 





Please give the name and address of the girl who cor§weet 
responds with shut-ins. I believe that her name is O'NeilRordi 
and that she is in an iron lung.—YONKERS, N. Y. gn 
esse 
You probably refer to Miss Mary Ellen Kelly of Marcusgrack 
Iowa. (See “The Venturous Shut-in,” p. 34, THE SIGN, No-fonsi 
vember, 1960.) Miss Kelly publishes a bimonthly mage) 
zine called Seconds Sanctified, which goes to over twopPY! 
thousand subscribers in this country and in many foreign 
nations. Its purpose is to lead shut-ins to closer union wilh) C: 
Christ through Mary by means of prayer and suffering} U. 
showing them the value of suffering in participating in th§ st 
work of the Redemption. Miss Kelly is not in an iron lungj fo 
A victim of rheumatoid arthritis, she has been bedridden 
since 1939. Stretcher-borne, she recently traveled to Pitt 
burgh, Pa., by baggage car to receive the Siena Medal i 
recognition of her wonderful work for shut-ins. 
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reation of Man: Fossils 


(1) Must we not accept Adam and Eve as the instant 
creation of God, in no sense the product of evolution, 
because their immortal souls set them apart from and 
above all other earthly creatures? (2) How do Catholic 
theologians fit into the picture such fossil finds as the 
Piltdown and Neanderthal men?—E.LMuurst, N. Y. 


tly, the 
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‘1) Catholic doctrine teaches that God is the Creator of all 
things and man in particular, both as to body and soul. The 
uman soul is the immediate creation of God from nothing. 
he body of man is also His creation, but in what precise 
nanner is not revealed in Holy Scripture because the sacred 
uthor’s description was not intended to be a “scientific” 
xplanation, but a popular one. A Catholic may hold that 
he body of man was probably the result of evolution from 
ower forms, until it reached a state of development when 
jod infused into it a human and immortal soul. But he 
nust also hold that this process of development was wonder- 
ully directed by the Divine power and not the effect of 
hance. 

2) Neanderthal man is considered to be the fossil remains 
fa true human, but Piltdown “man” is dismissed by sci- 
ntists as a fraud. Wherever true human fossils are dis- 
overed, they must be regarded as having had human souls 
nd of the progeny of Adam and Eve. 
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yne whoffhe Church approves the donation of one’s eyes after death 
jn favor of a person suffering from blindness. (It is the 
ornea that is transplanted.) This operation should be ex- 
ressed in one’s will or by some means that will clearly 
indicate the disposition of the donor. There are “eye 
panks” in many communities, where the eyes (corneas) 
rom deceased persons are preserved until they are needed. 
our local Red Cross or Medical Society could furnish 
ou with details. 


ift of Eyes 


Is the Catholic Church in favor of donating one’s eyes 
after death to a person suffering from blindness? How 
should one go about this?-—Werstwoop, N. J. 


bservance of Fast Day 


A friend said that, if you do not eat your dessert with your 
main meal on a fast day, you may eat it later for a snack. 
Please let me know if this is correct—OMAHA, NEB. 


The law of fast obliges those who have passed their twenty- 
rst birthday until they reach their fifty-ninth. Eating be- 
sho corfween meals is forbidden for those obliged to fast but, ac- 
O'Neillfording to the recent changes in discipline, liquids, includ- 

g milk and fruit juices, may be taken. Why not eat your 

essert at the meal and enjoy the above mitigation with a 
Marcusfracker or two, which from time immemorial has been 
GN, No-fonsidered allowed. 
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foreign 

ion with} Could you explain whether or not it was ethical for the 
uffering} U. S. to send the U-2 plane to spy on launching in- 
g in th§ stallations over Russia? Is spying today a justifiable means 
on lungy /0 self-preservation?—RIDGEFIELD ParK, N. J. 
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eda Pying on another country by airplane is not contrary to 
eda 


€ natural law. It could be made illegal by international 
Ww, but such a convention has not been mutually agreed 










to between Russia and the United States. President Eisen- 
hower proposed “open skies” for both the United States and 
the Soviet Union, but he was rebuffed. The instinct of 
self-preservation, as well as the duty to defend the country 
against surprise attack, justified the policy of the U. S. 


Parents of First Communicants 


Would you give some suggestions for the prudent handling 
of questions by children whose parents never receive Holy 
Communion, despite regular attendance at Mass, because 
the parents are invalidly married. My godchild will very 
likely make his first Holy Communion next year. He has 
noticed that his parents never receive Holy Communion. 


What a tangle web of trouble follows, when first we begin 
to lie! Your question involves a delicate matter, and great 
prudence is required in treating it. I suggest that you con- 
sult the Reverend Pastor for advice. Perhaps the simplest 
solution is to tell the child to ask his parents. It is their 
problem, not yours. His question may trigger the beginning 
of a course of action that will result in the validation of 
their union or, if this cannot be, because of a previous 
partner still living, to a better adjustment of their lives with 
the advice of their pastor. 


Stray Sheep 


For more than five years, I have not been a practicing 
Catholic. Now, after informing myself better, I think I 
would like to be a full-fledged member of the Church 
again. What is necessary?—Mass. 


The Sacrament of Penance was instituted by 
Our Lord for people like you. When a sheep 
wanders away from the flock, the shepherd 
will search for it and when he finds it will re- 
joice. It is the same with a member of the 
Church who wanders away. Our Lord, the 
Good Shepherd, will stir up his mind by His 
grace to regret his past life and will instill a 
desire to do better in the future. The Sacra- 
ment of Penance will restore him to the life of 
friendship with God and will make him happy, provided he 
is truly sorry for his sins and promises amendment of life. 

I suggest that you make a week-end retreat from Friday 
to Sunday afternoon at the Passionist Retreat House, West 
Springfield, Mass. Write or telephone to the Father Director 
for the best date. (Box 150. Telephone: Republic 6-1226.) 
It is not too far from your home. Invite your father to make 
a retreat with you. The offering is whatever you can afford. 





Complicated Marriage Case 


Two people not of the Catholic Faith are married. After 
the ceremony, the man revealed that he had been previ- 
ously divorced. Would the woman, after obtaining a 
(civil) divorce, be permitted to marry a Catholic in the 
Church, without recourse to the Pauline Privilege?— 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In the first place, the solution would depend on the validity 
of the man’s first marriage. If it was valid, his second at- 
tempt to marry would be invalid because of the previous 
bond. If the first marriage was invalid, the second would be 
valid, presuming that neither a previous bond or other 
invalidating impediment existed. 

If the second marriage was between two baptized non- 
Catholics and valid, and also consummated, it could not 


be dissolved for any cause except death. The whole case 
would have to be thorouchly examined by competent ec- 
clesiastical authority before the true solution would be 
found. 


Life Expectancy in Marriage 


What is the viewpoint of the Catholic Church regarding 
marriage between a Catholic man and woman, when the 
man has an injury or illness that may shorten his life con- 
siderably; for instance, if there is a definite possibility, 
but not an absolute certainty, that he may not live longer 
than a year? If these two people love each other and 
want to he together for whatever length of time it may 
be, would the Church favor such a marriage? The 
possible objection that comes to mind relates to the pri- 
mary purpose of marriage, procreation. There would 
seem to be a question as to the advisability of bringing a 
child into the world in these circumstances, yet the woman 
in this particular case is willing to trust in the wisdom 
and providence of God in this matter. Has there been 
anything written on this subject?-—-NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Life expectancy does not enter into the Church’s legislation 
about marriage. She declares in her Canon Law that con- 
sent, mutually and freely given, makes marriage, provided 
there is no invalidating impediment involved. With refer- 
ence to the parties, it is a question of prudence whether they 
ought to marry when, according to the supposition, the 
husband will probably die in a short time. 

Death may happen at any moment, even when a ceuple 
is leavine for their honeymoon, as happened recently when 
the auto in which honeymooners were riding was involved in 
an accident and the husband was instantly killed, leaving his 
wife a widow before they started their communal life. 

If the parties truly love one another and are willing to 
risk the early death of one of them, there is no obstacle to 
their marriage according to Canon Law. 

This reply is the only thing I can suggest, since the prob- 
lem is most unusual. 


Fraudulent Promises in Mixed Marriage 


Would an impediment exist when a Catholic married a 
non-Catholic before a priest, if they made a secret agree- 
ment, without the priest's knowledge, that any children 
born of the marriage would not he brought up Catholic? 
This means that the required promise of the non-Cath- 
olic in the presence of the priest was fraudulent. Would 
the Catholic party be permitted to receive the Sacraments 
of Penance and Holy Communion?—BALTIMORE, MD. 


A mixed marriage is one entered into between a baptized 
Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic. It is termed a prohibi- 
tive impediment, which would render the marriage unlaw- 
ful, but not invalid, if entered into before an authorized 
priest and two witnesses without a dispensation. 

The dispensation from the impediment will not be granted 
except for serious reasons and with the solemn guarantees 
(usually in writing) that the non-Catholic will not in any 
way prevent the practice of the Catholic religion- of the 
Catholic partner. Both promise that all children (not some) 
born of the marriage will be baptized and brought up in 
the Catholic religion, and the Catholic party agrees to 
work prudently for the conversion of the non-Catholic. 

If, before marriage, the parties secretly agreed that the 
children would not be baptized and reared in the Catholic 
Faith, their promise would be fraudulent and wicked, and 
if the agreement were known beforehand, no dispensation 
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would be granted. This secret agreement would not ma 
the marriage null, but the parties would be guilty of a gray 
sin. Further, if the agreement meant that their childr 
would be baptized and reared as Protestants, they wow 
fall under the penalty of excommunication. The Catholj 
party, in any case, would not be permitted to receive ty 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion, except } 
repented of his sinful aereement and promised to fulfill t 
guarantees required for dispensation from the impediment. 


Attempted Marriage 


I am in an awkward situation. A close Catholic relatiy 
is about to enter into a civil marriage. I was told by m 
confessor that I could not acknowledge this wedding j 
any way, not even to attend the reception or offer 
gift. Why is there so much variation in priests’ interpret 
tion of regulations about such things? Would there 


anything wrong in sending a gift for their new hom 


after a month or so? 


Catholics are sometimes placed in an embarrassing situ 
tion, when a relative or dear friend defies the teaching q 
the Church and attempts marriage contrary to the law 
the Church. What are they to do? It comes down to this 
whom do they love more? Our Lord and His Church 
or the relative or friend? Jesus said, “He who loves fathe 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me!” If we mu 
love Him more than father or mother, the closest of @ 
human connections, how much more should we love Hi 
than others further removed? 

To attend a reception and offer a gift to one who is abo 
to enter a state of sin is an implicit approval of the sinf 
action, no matter how much one may deny it. Scandal 
given to devout Catholics and amazement caused to no 
Catholics. 

If you wish to present a gift to adorn their resideng 
send a good picture of Our Lord on the Cross, or one 4 
the Sorrowful Mother at the foot of the Cross, whi 
may remind the disobedient Catholic of the injury he 
giving to Jesus and of the necessity of true repentan 
Though not truly married according to Church law. ci 
courtesy allows us to address them as though married. 

I am not aware of difference of interpretation amo 
priests concerning the facts given above. 


Nun Teachers’ Salary 


During an interesting discussion with some fine Catholi 
one of them stated that he knew that some nuns receiv 
a stipend of one hundred dollars a week in the wonder 
Catholic schools. 
that nuns devote their lives to Our Lord and are conte 
with a small stipend. Could you enlighten me as 
whether any community of nuns receives one hundr 
dollars a week?—-YONKERS, N. Y. 


Some “fine Catholics” seem to have very exaggerated 

tions of what teaching Sisters receive as their weekly stipet 
What your informant might have meant was that one h 
dred dollars a week was paid to a whole community of 4 
or twelve Sisters. Their stipend is very low because of ! 


poverty of Catholics generally, who must support 

parochial schools and also pay taxes for the public schoq 
Bishops throughout the country are trying to raise the sala 
of the Sisters who teach, but in many places their efforts 
not bear much fruit. Yes, the Sisters are wonderful, as | 
say, but they must live in order to continue their wond 
ful work, and they are not opposed to a larger stipend. 


I thought this absurd, because I kn@, 
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By Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. 
Bruce. 163 pages. $3.75 







The great revival of 
biblical studies is pro- 
ucing among Catho- 
lics a growing interest 
 relatiin books and pam- 
d by mgphlets which attempt 
dding i@to explain and in- 
offer @erpret the Bible in the 
terprewight of Christian tra- 






there hadition and the latest Father Murphy 
‘w hom@Scriptural findings. Father Murphy’s 
hook is one of these latter efforts. He 


seeks to present a clearer understanding 
ng situgof the “Wisdom” books of the Old 


iching oglestament—Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the 
e law dicanticle of Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
1 to thipsirach (Ecclesiasticus), and Wisdom. 
Church Reading Father Murphy’s Seven 
ves fathegpooks of Wisdom (preferably with your 
we mupible at hand), you will find there a 
ost of alear, concise interpretation of these 
love Higacred books, supported by a careful 
xposition of the Old Testament con- 

> is abowpePt Of wisdom. 
the sini Each of the Sapiential books has its 
Scandal @¥9 chapter which begins with a gen- 
1 to nog'al introduction and is followed by a 
ummary of the material contained in 
resident particular book. Frequent refer- 
ces to chapter and verse can prove 


or one ( : r 
ss. whig@enoying, but, fortunately, many direct 
ury he uotations help to carry the reader 
ne pong. 

an The chapter on Ecclesiastes is per- 
rried. WS the most interesting, because here 
a a ather Murphy presents a convincing 


ortrayal of the sacred author, with his 
pubts and difficulties in the face of 
bwish orthodoxy, strangely like many 
our modern intellectuals. In doing so, 
et avoids the conjectural addition of 
osses and secondary authors, which 
ake patchwork of much of Scripture. 

Among Catholics, the Wisdom books 
ave received scant attention. Father 
urphy is to be commended for this 
adable introduction, which may open 
Tt many the treasures of Old Testa- 
ent wisdom. 

REV. JOHN J. KENNY, C.S.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


by-passed his work so completely. His 
name is hardly known to Catholics in 


America. His spiritual vision, the only 
vision adequate to modern times, has 
been set aside in favor of a pious tradi- 
tion that is responsible for the defective 
formation of the modern Catholic and 
for what is now called the Catholic 
ghetto. The two go together—our in- 
ner failure as men and our outer failure 
to provide an adequate interpretation of 
the age in which we live. 

Jansenist aversion from a_ world 
made and redeemed by Divine Love is 
the central error of our age. This has 
led to an affected type of spirituality 
that alienates Christians from the life 


VEY 


BEST-SELLING BOOKS 





OF 


Reported for the January issue by 
leading Catholic book stores across the 
nation 


1. MARY WAS HER LIFE. By Sister M. 
Pierre. $3.95. Benziger 


2. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO 
LIFE AND LOVE. By Msgr. George 
A. Kelly. $3.95. Random House 


3. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Msgr. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 


4. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. By 
Hagmaier & Gleason. $4.50. Sheed 
& Ward 


5. WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. By John 
Courtney Murray, S.J. $5.00. Sheed 
& Ward 


6. A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER. By 
Dom Hubert Van Zeller. $3.25. 
Templegate 


7. DISPUTED QUESTIONS. By Thomas 
Merton. $3.95. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy 


8. LOVE ONE ANOTHER. By Louis 
Colin, C.Ss.R. $4.25. Newman 


9. GO TO HEAVEN. By Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen. $4.50. McGraw Hill 


10. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Trans. 
by Knox & Oakley. $2.50. Sheed 
& Ward 


You are what you read. Read good books 








and work of the world to which they are 
called. Rather than becoming super- 
human, too many Christians tend to be- 
come inhuman. Rather than mani- 
festing an elevating love for the world, 
too many Christians pride themselves 
on their antipathy to the world, con- 
fusing, of course, the world of man’s 
egoism with the world of man. 

What is needed is an effort to un- 
derstand the world and a Christian 
willingness to be a part of the world. 
The measure of our Faith is not the 
extent to which we abandon the world 
but the extent to which we enter into 
its deepest rhythms and carry these 
rhythms on to their final end in God. 
We are not alien to life. Along with 
all created things, we share that one 
universal order which as a whole re- 
flects the divine glory with greater 
perfection than is done by any part 
however noble. 

Chardin realized this with amazing 
clarity. The result is this startling new 
presentation of the Christian life. He 
has fulfilled our deepest intellectual 
need since the beginning of the modern 
age of science and discovery. It is un- 
likely that our educators, spiritual 
writers, or pulpit orators will soon ap- 
preciate this book and begin to com- 
municate its vast vision of the world 
in which we live. Yet it is equally un- 
likely that any vital Christian renais- 
sance will take place adequate to the 
challenge of our times until the es- 
sential message of this book is under- 
stood, accepted, and communicated to 
the modern world. 

THOMAS BERRY, C.P. 


FACING PROTESTANT-ROMAN 
CATHOLIC TENSIONS 


By Wayne H. Cowan. 
Association Press. 


125 pages. 
$2.50 


Something new is 
loose in America. It 
is a_ talkative, two- 
headed creature called 
“the Dialogue.” This 
new creature results 
from the efforts of 
Protestants and Cath- 
olics to talk over their 

difference f rank] y, Wayne H. Cowan 
but without rancor. Facing Protestant- 
Roman Catholic Tensions is a slim 
volume that puts some of the dialogue 
down on paper so people can get an 
idea of what it’s like. The reader will 
meet here such well-known Protestant 
writers as Dr. John C. Bennett, Dr. 
Henry Van Dusen, and Dr. Robert Mc- 
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Afee Brown, along with such expected 
Catholic champions as Gustave Weigel, 
S.J.. Thomas O’Dea, and William 
Clancy. 

The subtitle, “How to think clearly 
about them (i.e., religious tensions), as 
suggested by leading Roman Catholics 
and Protestants,” may not apply un- 
equivocally to all the contributors. 
Neither side pulls many punches, and 
there are times when the dialogue seems 
to become mere argumentation, or a 
double monologue. Fortunately, most 
of the dialogists stick to the format. 

In general, the Catholic contributors 
seem both able and honest. Of one or 
two of the Protestants, notably Paul 
Blanshard, this cannot be so easily said. 
At least, Catholics will have difficulty 
in being convinced that Mr. Blanshard 
wants to think clearly about the ten- 
sions between us, in preference to ex- 
ploiting them. 

One humbling aspect of the book is 
the discovery that we can deduce oppo- 
site conclusions from the same set of 
religious data. Robert Schlager, a 
Methodist minister in the Argentine, is 
dismayed that apostate Catholics in 
Latin America have been so soured on 
religion that they turn atheist rather 
than Protestant. Catholics would tend 
to judge that this is understandable: 
there is no logical alternative between 
Catholicism and atheism, only wishful 
thinking; and wishful thinking is not a 
substantial structure for life. 

If it does not lead to conversions, 
Catholics can at least hope the dialogue 
will lead to a modus vivendi. No one 
would be helped if it were to degenerate 
into the kind of violent. arguments that 
finally precipitated the Thirty Years’ 
War and left half a continent in ruins. 

JAMES F. FISHER, C.S.P. 


WAITING FOR CHRIST 


By Ronald Knox & Ronald Cox. 
Sheed & Ward. 282 pages $3.50 


The movement to foster Bible reading 
among the Catholic laity is greatly in- 
debted to Father Cox, C.M. The Knox- 
Cox volumes, The Gospel Story and It 
is Paul Who Writes, have been long- 
time Catholic best sellers. 

Through them, thousands of the laity 
have been introduced to the enriching 
experience of daily Bible reading. It 
is, therefore, with regret that this re- 
viewer, a seminary Scripture professor 
associated with the progress of Biblical 
studies the past twenty-three years, ex- 
presses his considered judgment on Fr. 
Cox’s latest volume, Waiting for Christ. 

The publication of this book is a set- 
back to the progress of the Biblical 
movement among _ English-speaking 
Catholics. The author has ignored com- 
pletely the solid advances which have 
been made in Old Testament exegesis 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


during the past two decades. Instead of 
attempting to delineate an almost com. 
plete Christology by Old Testamen 
texts, Fr. Cox would have been bette 
advised, and would have introduced hi 
readers to an intelligent appreciation of 
the role of Israel and its sacred writings 
had he traced through selected Oj 
Testament passages the development iy 
history of God’s salvific plan which 
reaches its crown and completion jp 
Christ and His Church. 

RICHARD KUGELMAN, C?. 


DISPUTED QUESTIONS 


By Thomas Merton. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


297 pages, 
$3.95 


It would be interest- 

ing to know whether 

Thomas Merton will 

be remembered as 

a sociological phe- 

nomenon or a spirit- 

ual writer. A book 

such as Disputed 

Questions certainly 

raises the question, Thomas Merton 
In it there are two essays on sacred art 
and five on rather esoteric questions of 
spiritual theology. These latter include 
one on the spiritual significance of 
Mount Athos, a brief treatment of an 
obscure Renaissance hermit, Blessed 
Paul Giustiniani, a discussion of the 
doctrine of St. John of the Cross, and 
nearly fifty pages on the primitive ided 
of the Carmelites. 

The remaining essays have a broade 
interest. The best of these is his discus 
sion of the significance of Boris Paster: 
nak and the treatment meted out to him 
by the Soviets. Of more enduring i 
terest, however, are two other chapters: 
one on the power and meaning of lov 
and the other on a philosophy of soli 
tude. In each of these, although hi 
basic point of reference is the monasti 
life, there are moments of blinding i 


sight for the modern man caught up: 


in frightening loneliness and the aridit 
of a mechanical civilization. 

The interesting thing (at least to th 
reviewer) is that this book, which see 
to have by its nature an extraordinaril 


limited audience, is being boomed byé 


its publishers for the mass market. 
was launched with a full-page ad i 
such national media as the New Yor 
Times Book Review. And the truth! 
that it will sell widely and steadily. B 
why? 

It may be that Merton, alone of 4 
Catholic authors, is reaching that pot 
tion of American society whose interes 
in the mystical elements of religion ha 
made books on Zen Buddhism into co 
sistent good-sellers, More likely, thoug 
the dedication of Trappist life is 
refreshing escape from the trivialities 0 
contemporary existence. 
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Certainly very few readers will find 
their way through Merton’s diffused, 
paradox-ridden style to all the truth 
which he seeks to communicate. But 
most readers will uncover enough of 
it to go away from the book richly re- 
warded. 

Incidentally, in this book there is a 
preface which Merton uses to explain 
the basic unity of the essays which fol- 
low. In these opening pages he is at his 
lucid best, and, as an ironic result, it 
may be here that he is most effective. 
JOHN J. KIRVAN, C.S.P. 
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KNEELING IN THE 
BEAN PATCH 


By Dale Francis. 
Kenedy. 





207 pages. 
$3.95 






No strain or pain at- 
taches to exposure to 
these chatty and _ in- 
formal essays by Mr. 
Francis, collected in 
part from his weekly 
columns for Our Sun- 
day Visitor. In fact, 
the author, a convert 
to Catholicism after 
service as a Methodist minister, writes 
with such enthusiasm and fervor for 
the Catholic Faith that those of us born 
to the Faith are readily revitalized. 

Humor, pathos, nostalgia, touches of 
irony, and a first-rate section of apol- 
ogetics vary the tempo. Yet an orderly 
arrangement of the pieces creates a 
smoother tenor than one might expect 
from random communications. 
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markable, true story of Father Tom 
Cemon, the son of an immigrant Italian 
truck-farmer who, as a boy, used to 
kneel in his father’s bean patch, picking 
beans to sell in the nearby city. Years 
later, after he had become a priest, a 
chain of coincidences found him offer- 
ing Mass over that same bean patch in 
a parish newly formed on land bought 
from his father. Thus, in a way “we 
all wind up kneeling in the same bean 
patch we knelt in when we were chil- 

















st to thi 
ch seemmdren.” 
ordinariig There is a wonderful little incident 
omed bgabout the powerful faith of the natives 
arket. §0n Guam and their favorite statue of 
ge ad i Mary, and an equally touching descrip- 
few Yorglion of the Good Friday wake for Our 
> truth @Lord in a little Mexican village. 
idily. B& But the keynote Dale Francis sounds 
with utmost urgency is a plea for every- 
One to try to become saints—“that all 
might move from the edge of grace to 
the center of God's love . . . Someday I 
ill write no more and I hope that then 
Someone will remember this as the thing 
bove all I would want to be remem- 
dered saying.” 

Surely such a message cannot be re- 
peated often enough. 
LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 
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A handsome album of 





Text by Rev. Nicholas Liesel 


Liesel, a specialist in the field, 


Melkite, Russian, Ruthenian, 


Armenian. 





with accompanying text illustrating and explaining the 
rich diversity of the Eucharistic celebration among the 
various Eastern Catholic Churches. 


EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES 


Latin Rite Catholics are, on the whole, not very well-informed 
about the Church’s Eastern heritage. Acting on the theory that 
“an ounce of seeing is worth a pound of reading,” Nicholas 


record of the Eucharistic liturgy of each of the twelve Eastern 
rites: Coptic, Ethiopic, Syrian, Malankarese, Maronite, Greek, 


Wherever good books are sold 
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114 photographs 
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has assembled this outstanding 


and 
$4.95 
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The book takes its title from the re- | 
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HAWAII TOUR 


JULY 12 TO 29, 1961 
Spend 10 days in lovely Hawaii; visit three of 
the islands; travel across America on famous 
streamlined trains; fly jet airplane across the 
Pacific; visit San Francisco and Seattle en- 
route; a wonderful vacation for congenial 
Catholic people. 
ESCORTED FROM NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON & CHICAGO 
Space limited to a small group 
Spiritual leader will be 
Rev. Bernardin Linesch, O.F.M. 
for complete details write 
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Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 


Get these new Musical Multiplication Records 
—and see his marks in arithmetic go up, quickly! 
All the Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 
12’s have been set to music on 5 records. Each 
table has its own catchy tune and musical quiz. 
Children love to play them. Used in thousands 
of schools. Parents and teachers report wonder- 
ful results. Write for free folder. Send name to— 


Bremner Records, Dept. D-44, Wilmette, Ill. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 














GREETING 


CARDS 


_ MAKE $50.00 EASY “4A WRITE 


FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL F 
OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES OR 
BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 
ALL-OCCASION CARDS. SO OTHER 
SUPERB. MONEY MAKERS. 


ROBINSON CARDS 
DEPT. 161 CLINTON, MASS. 


NEW FUND RAISING 
PLAN 
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Your Church rendered in color on 
finest ceramic tiles. Easy to sell— 
Highly profitable. Proven by hun- 
dreds of others. 


SCREENCRAFT 


CATALOG w. yarmoutn 9, Cape Cod, MASS. 


Can l, At My Age, 





Become A Hotel Executive? 


“I’m Execu- 
tive House- 
keeper of a 
hospital with 
an increase 















The success of Lewis Gradu- 
ates proves you can qualify 
for the fascinating hotel, 
motel and hospitality field. 
Opportunities everywhere for 
both young and mature. Pre- 
vious experience proved un- 





in salary.’ necessary. Train at home or 
a through resident classes in 
i Washington. Nationwide 

yé Placement Service FREE. 
Write for FREE book. 

“Thanks to “Your Golden Opportunity.” 


Approved for ALL Veteran Tralaing 
Lewis Hotel Training School 
Sentemmne. Desk GA.6003, Wash. 7,0.C., 45th yr. 


Write Today for FREE BOOK 
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CATHOLIC MEN NEEDED 
FOR OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


Catholic Men are needed to administer wel- 
fare and relief programs under Catholic 
auspices in Africa and Latin America. Col- 
lege graduates, minimum age 30, at least 
five years background in administration, 
finance or social service. Send curriculum 
vitae to 
Dept. 1, THE SIGN 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. .J 














2 MAKE 


: Sony ROSARIES 
= 


AS A PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS OR A 
SATISFYING HOBBY 










©" Here is a business you 
® can start with almost no invest- 
& ment. No expensive equipment, 
2 no stock to carry. Just a few 
¥ dollars worth of material and a 
few hours of pleasant work in 
your own home. Complete in- 
* structions and free practice parts. 
& No experience necessary. 

Making Rosaries is an ab- 
sorbing and satisfying hob- 
by. Make them for your 
own use or for treasured 
gifts to friends and rela- 
tives. Write today for free 
* catalog and special intro- 
@ ductory offer. 


LEWIS & COMPANY 


401 3RD AVE. TROY, N. Y. 


RAISE FUNDS FAST 


WITH | 
Mandjord 
COIN CARDS! 

FREE SAMPLES! 


For your worthy cause you 
can raise more funds faster 
at far less cost with Hand 
ford Brown Coin Cards! Let 
us prove this to you! Send 
for FREE Samples today! 

Coin Holders up to $3 in dimes: 
Coin Holders up to $5 in quarters: 
Get our exclu- 
sive fund 
raising 
plan 























or wire 
direct to 

us or mail 
coupon now! 









HANDFORD BROWN CO., Inc. 


I 

1 bept. Ts-1-61 

t Coytesville - New Jersey 
1 Gentlemen: 
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Please send me FREE samples with your exclusive I 
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fund raising plan 
NAME: _ 
ADDRESS: __ 
CITY: 








STATE: 
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ANDREW JOHNSON: 
PRESIDENT ON TRIAL 


By Milton Lomask. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


With this book, Mil- 
ton Lomask joins the 
ranks of major Ameri- 
can historians. He has 
turned out a well- doc- 
umented, well-written 
account of possibly 
the blackest page in 
this nation’s past—the _ 

attempt to impeach Milton Lomask 
Andrew Johnson. Lomask contents him- 
self with but a brief account of Johnson’s 
life and career before he became Presi- 
dent on Lincoln’s assassination, and with 
a capsule description of the gallant Ten- 
nessean after he was acquitted at his 
Senate trial. 

And thus, the author has concen- 
trated on Johnson’s ordeal, which, in 
truth, was really the ordeal of the Con- 
stitution. For a band of willful men 
would, by successfully impeaching John- 
son, in the end have scrapped the Con- 
stitution for all intents and purposes. 

Johnson was sworn to carry out the 
moderate Reconstruction policies of Lin- 
coln, but this the Radicals—under a 
leadership by fanatical old Thad Stevens 
and Edwin M. Stanton that can now 
only be regarded as villainous—would 
not have. 

And, in the grim duel between the 
embattled President on the one hand 
and the relentless Radicals on the other, 
we get a fine picture of Johnson the 
man—kind, courageous, devoted to 
duty, but very probably one of the 
worst politicians ever to occupy the 
White House. 

And we renew acquaintance with 
those other fine men—like Fessenden 
of Maine, Grimes of Iowa, and the im- 
mortal Ross of Kansas—who voted for 
Johnson and ruled by reason and law, 
to their later political ruination. 

They are all here in Lomask’s book: 


376 pages. 
$6.00 








| the good men and the bad, the weak and 
the foolish. This is a notable addition to 


the bookshelves of Americana. 
HARRY SCHLEGEL. 


THE LADY PERSUADERS 


By Helen Woodward. 
Obolensky. 


189 pages. 
$3.95 


The Lady Persuaders of Mrs. Wood- 
ward's acid, convincing, and sometimes 
amusing book are the thirty million 
American women who monthly drink 
deep at those fountains “of lies, un- 
hatched ideas, vanities, and special 
pleadings” known as the Women’s 
Magazines and who then “go out into 
the world” to diffuse what they have 
imLibed “like bees brewing a poisonous 
honey.” 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








Striking a balance on the publica- 
tions under scrutiny, Mrs. Woodward 
can bring herself to put only three 
items in the credit column. Two of 
them are indisputable: The Women’s 
Magazines have helped their readers 
to attain first-class citizenship and sup- 
plied them with useful information con- 
cerning housekeeping, cooking, and 
dressmaking. The third item, the au- 
thor’s contention that the magazines 
have advanced the cause of democracy, 
strikes this reviewer as a case of giving 
them the benefit of the doubt. Actually 
much that passes for democratic thought 
in their columns is only that vulgar 
egalitarianism which may yet turn out 
to be the Achilles Heel of democracy 
itself. 

When it comes to the magazines’ de- 
fects. Mrs. Woodward is devastating. 
She indicts their handling of politics as 
superficial, their handling of sex as ir- 
responsible, and their handling of mod- 
ern psychology and_ psychiatry as 
sensational to the point of reducing 
these important findings to the status of 
“patent medicine.” 

The author’s own career has em- 
braced several positions on, or in con- 
nection with, the magazines she is 
discussing. While this background gives 
authority to her conclusions, it appears 
to have had an adverse effect on her 
writing style, which has all the earmarks 
of what E. B. White calls the “language 
of mutilation”’—that painful corruption 
of the tongue of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton promulgated by the “gentlemen per- 
suaders” of Madison Avenue. Indeed 
there are points where Mrs. Wood- 
ward’s_ helter-skelter way with verb 
tenses and relative clauses puts the 
reader to the trouble of translating her 
tortured prose into English. Fortunately, 
what she has to say makes the effort 
worth while. 
















































MILTON LOMASK. 


THE SEMISOVEREIGN PEOPLE 


By E. E. Schattschneider. 147 pages. 
Holt. $2.95 


During the recently 
completed presidential 
campaign, disgruntled 
voters and weary com- 
mentators sometimes 
asserted that Ameri- 
can elections are 
pointless struggles for 
power between rival 
partv leaders whose 
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E. E. Schatt- 
schneider 
principles, if any, are almost identical. 
In The Semisovereign People, Profes 
sor Schattschneider of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity vehemently attacks this view thal 
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“American politics is a meaningless 
stalemate about which no one can do 
anything.” 

Instead, he directs our attention to the 
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con- WILL CATHOLICS AND 
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> UNITE? | ’ : 
4 au a An authority on Orthodox Chris- 
iZ1Nes tians discusses the basic religious 
rac difference—primacy of the Pope 
i cy, —which the Ecumenical Council 
‘iving will spotlight. 6 pp. 51/2” by 
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lucing ew WHAT IS A JEW? 
tus of Father John M. Oesterreicher, 
expert on Judaism, answers 
; em- questions about the Jews, what 
. they believe, etc. Plus Father 
1 cOon- Gorman’s editorial on Christian 
he i attitude towards Jews. 8 pp. 
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ouage SET OF ALL 3— Postage Free — 20c 
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 deei FTO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
Wood- AND GOD TO SOULS” 
sa Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
verb orking among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
ts the @tering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
ng her ine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
nately iritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
: a urself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
effort Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
ttle Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Itimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
»)M ASK. ave. N. Y¥, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
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pages. Serving CHRIST in the 
$2.95 


Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 

















CARMELITE SISTERS 
OF THE Divine Heart of Jesus 


} oe ite young ladies who desire to devote their lives to 
t yer and works of Mercy in the religious state. 


For information write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
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nature of political organization in order 
to prove that widespread popular par- 
ticipation in public affairs is both im- 
portant and necessary. Arguing that the 
major political fact in our society is 
“the tremendous contagiousness of con- 
flict,” the author claims that our party 
strategists have consistently attempted to 
limit or increase public involvement in 
controversy, depending on the partisan 
advantages to be gained. If, for ex- 
ample, the Republican party feels that 
it can successfully exploit the Southern 
civil rights problem, it will then attempt 
to nationalize the issue rather than per- 
mit it to be confined to its home section. 

Dr. Schattschneider emphasizes the 
profound change which has overtaken 
the federal government during the 
course of our history. Originally, only 
the House of Representatives was di- 
rectly responsive to the will of the vot- 
ers. But, by constitutional amendment, 
judicial decisions, and federal and state 
legislation, the public has come to be- 
lieve that its sway over all branches of 
the federal system is omnipotent. Thus, 
unfortunately, the voters become impa- 
tient or cynical when the government 
does not immediately fulfill their press- 
ing desires. 

The Semisovereign People is billed as 
“provocative” and “highly contro- 











Second Chance 


® Mr. Brandt was shocked, on 
opening his morning newspaper, 
to find his name mistakenly listed 
in the obituary column. In an 
angry huff, he descended upon 
the hapless editor and gave him 
what-for in no uncertain terms. 

“Well, there’s not much I can 

o,” the editor apologized. “It’s 
quite obvious that the newspaper 
is already out.” 

“An apology won’t do,” Mr. 
Brandt stormed. “There must be 
something more you can do to 
rectify the error!” 

“I have an idea,” the poor 
editor finally said. “I'll put you in 
the birth notices tomorrow and 
give you a fresh start!” 


—THOMAS P. RAMIREZ 
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You are what you read. Read good books 





ANY INSTRUMENT 


—even if you don’t know a single note now! 
NOW. it’s EASY to learn ANY _ in- 


strument. No boring exercises. JJ sf 
Even if you don’t know a single note 
now, you start playing delightful Naicces 
—from your FIRST lesson! BY TE. 
> amazing progress. No poe 
*” needed. Learn at home in 
spare time. Without a teacher. Low cost! Some Bag 
can play popular music, country music, 
classical and any other music. Over 1,000, 0008 wstu. 
dents all over the world. 


STOP CHEATING YOURSELF OF THESE JOYS! 


Popularity! New friends. Gay parties. Good times. 
Career. Extra Money. Understand, appreciate and 
converse about music. Learn lives and_compositions 
of modern and great masters elax! Banish 
worries and_ frustrations Satisfy self-expression, crea- 





tive urge. Gain self-confidence. 
FREE BOOK To receive illustrated free book describ- 
ing this famous home-study course 
simply send this ad with your name 
and address filled in below, Nowy a 
HT, to: US. HOOL O ow You Can 
Ae hace MUSIC, Studio AISI, earn Music in 
iS INGTON, Yo 
a (No obligation, no ur Own Home 





salesman will call.) Licensed 
by the N. Y. State Educa- 
tion Dept. 


Name 





PIR asic sencsisevvcssene 
Be Sure to Include Zone No.. 


, if any. 











The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C, 














IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 




















WANT PLENTY OF MONEY? 
You can make over 150% profit. 
Just show No. 1054 reversible 
necklace with its Genuine Mother 
of Pearl and colorful rhinestones 
surrounding a FULL COLOR picture 
of the Virgin Mary and Our Lord. 
Beautiful cinemascope effect. 18” 
chain and gift box. Sells on sight. 
Send $1.00 ($2.50 value). Money 
back guarantee. Immediate deliv- 
ery. FREE FULL COLOR CATALOG. 
Make money regardless of your 
age. Order No. 1054 today. 

STEPHEN PRODUCTS CO. 
2160 B’way, (Dept. T)N. ¥.23, N. Y. 





Dept. E-1391 
Please mail me your FREE 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Don Bolander, Career Institute 
30 E. Adams Sti, Chicago 3, 


Zone State 


HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE 
LIKE A COLLEGE GRADUATE 


have helped thousands of men and women who have not 

had college training in English to become effective speakers, 
writers, and conversationalists. With my new C. 1. METHOD, 
you can stop making mistakes, build up your vocabulary, 
speed up your reading, develop writing skill, learn the “secrets” 
of conversation. You don't have to go back to school. 
only 15 minutes a day at home. Costs little. 32-page booklet 
mailed FREE upon request. Send me a card or letter TODAY! 


Takes 


Illinois 
32-page booklet on English 











CHRIST IS ASKING YOU TO 
WIN SOULS FOR HEAVEN 


Teaching and mission work in home 
and fo reign tie lds 


Aspirant High School 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 


MARY IMMACULATE 
Box 989. Amarillo, Texas 











a ATTENTION —S 


SS ALL APOSTOLIC = 
"youn women ~// 
You are invited to work as a full-time Lay Missioner 
in the State of North Carolina which is less than 
1% Catholic 
The Diocese of Raleigh needs you to teach religion 
take spiritual census, and work in the program of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
For further information on this diocesan sponsored 
subsistence-mission program for high school and 
college graduates, write to 
Sisters, Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
218 South Mulberry Street 
Statesville, North Carolina 

















MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


invite young girls to 
share in their holy 
Apostolate of teaching 
Religion throughout 
the United States and 
Puerto Rico. 


For detailed information 
write: 
Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 
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tion’ 
Sisterhoods. 
Sisters to return your talents to God. 
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perior: 


This is LIVING! 


ants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
to help in education, medicine, nursing 
social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
The flower of the Conerega- 
the training of African 
these happy Missionary 
Spe- 
zed training is provided. Send promptly 
your copy of the photo folder and de- 
information. Write to Mother Su- 


is 
Join 


Ss work 


FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 

















MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 


son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 
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versial.” These qualities will be readily 
apparent only to the specialist, how- 
ever. Written in the argot of the politi- 
cal scientist, its appeal to the nonspe- 
cialist in this field is limited. 

H. L. ROFINOT, PH.D. 


THE SNAKE HAS 
ALL THE LINES 


By Jean Kerr. 
Doubleday. 


168 pages. 
$3.50 


Jean Kerr has proved her ability to re- 
duce her readers to a state of helpless 
hysterics, and her magic is still going 
strong. If anything, this book is funnier 
than her first. 

It does not matter what Mrs. Kerr is 
discussing—be it children, the Ten 
Worst Things about a Man, waiting for 
reviews after opening night—the results 
are all the same. One can identify with 
her at once, and therein lies her unique 
charm. 

Her “Letters of Protest” she never 
sent are wonderful. A sample: “I’m 
tired of all this nonsense about beauty 
being only skin-deep. That’s deep 
enough . . . Personally, I find that it’s 
work, work, work just trying to keep 
this top half inch in shape’—what 
woman would disagree? 

You and I have struggled through 
many of the situations she presents, yet 
her adept phraseology and twist of 
humor heighten each experience and 
make it glow. She is an expert writer, 
as well as an acute observer. 

The author’s ability to make of the 
most ordinary scene a hilarious comedy 
is a great gift. Her never-failing sense 
of the ridiculous in recording an in- 
cident puts her on top of the list of 
women writers in this genre. 

If you had the misfortune to miss 
these essays in various magazines, here 
they are, all collected for you. And if 
there is anyone you particularly love, 
give them this latest Jean Kerr. 

MARY ELIZABETH REEDY. 


PEACEABLE LANE 


By Keith Wheeler. 
Simon & Schuster. 


This is a topical novel 
that will strike a 
tender nerve through- 
out a broad swath of 
suburbia. Its subject 
matter is segregation 
in housing, specifically 
the reaction of a 
small, all-white upper 
class neighborhood in 
Westchester, New York, to a Negro 
artist seeking a home there. 

Painter Lamar Winter is richer than 
any of his future neighbors, he has a 
fierce race pride, and he carries a log 





Keith Wheeler 









* Catechist 
* Child Care 
* Parish Visitor 














For further information | 


write: 
















Sisters of 


Christian Doctrine 
Marydell + Nyack + N.Y, 














THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following setiyi. 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high sehoo 
grades, and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic ai. 
music and art—in the home and foreign mission, 
If interested, please write to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF (f° 4 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER Fi | 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, ple 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA chosen 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the knows 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn. % 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior protag 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y, 
where 
ife. 
W 
anemia MISSIONARIES OF ST. DOMINIC ba 
j ont YOU to carry on the work . 
of St. Dominic—the crusade ardly 
of Truth! Jum-r 
As CONTEMPLATIVE APOSTLES ot 5.0 
our Lord in the Holy Eucharist, they $25,0 
give religious instruction to all— well-m 
do social and relief work—train lay 
— # apostles to teach the TRUTH 
3453 Magazine Street New Orleans 15, La. 
caemnmenain 
THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 
a Franciscan Community, 
conduct hospitals, schools, 
orphanages, homes for the 
aged and convalescent and L 
are active in foreign mis- ¢ 
sionary work. Age: 14 to 
30. Write to Vocational 
Directress: 
Mater Dolorosa Convent or Convent, of the Sorrowful 
50 Morris Avenue 6618 N. Teutonia Avenut 
Denville, New Jersey Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
se 
en 
CARMELITE FATHERS ins 
PRE-NOVITIATE LATIN COURSE w 
A one-year intensive Latin course for aspirants ot 
to the Carmelite Priesthood. At least a high school int 
diploma required. No previous Latin necessary. . 
For information write: Fr. Raymond Dolan g 
O. Carm., 329 E. 28th Street, New York 16, N.Y. M 
Name. Age—_—— 
Address. = an 
City. Zone Sele... sn 
BE A ar 
hi 
Imitate Christ |} af 
In All Things |} bo 
Do HIS Work In Par- we 
ishes, Schools, Home th 
& Foreign Missions 
For further lit 
information write: m; 











FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 
St. Bernardine’s Monastery, Box 1 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

























on his shoulder where others of his race 
ould settle for a chip. He is inviting 
rouble and he all but relishes the pros- 
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pect. 

| Predictably, the residents of Peace- 
ble Lane live up to his expectations, 
nd their efforts to keep him from buy- 
ing the home of one disgruntled house- 
holder make a mockery of the street’s 
ame. Out of the swamp of prejudice 
and fear, two men rise reluctantly and 





trine 






~~. lowly to the defense of human decency. 
ftw ~The plot thickens, the action quick- 
mission 


ens, and melodrama begins to crowd 
ocial significance off the concluding 
. ages. It’s a fairly slick job of plotting, 
ight down to a tidily tragic ending 
with silver-lining overtones that ought 
EF to catch Hollywood’s eye. 

ER As a novel of social protest, Peace- 
ble Lane falls short. The author has 
IMA |ichosen characters and a setting he 
te the | Knows, but they scarcely constitute the 
perior | protagonists or the center of stage 
N-¥. |Bvhere the real issue has been joined in 
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DOMINIC A wealthy artist who Owns a Rouault 
nal oth $20,000 and drives a Jaguar is 
-rusade pardly representative of the ordinary, 
one lum-ridden, urban Negro. Nor is a 
arist, they §25,000-a-year advertising man with a 
tiny Mel-manicured acre and home in West- 
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Sorrowful 

a Avenue Footnote 

~~~ | ® The wearying school day had 
ended, and the teacher was help- 
ing her first-grade charges into 

URSE their winter clothes. After 29 

aspirans Other children had been helped 

igh schol ® into snowsuits, gloves, hats, and 

essary. 

i Dolan, Saloshes, she came to young 

16, N.¥.§ Michael. 

ge—scaes Finally she had him clothed 

______§ and his boots zippered over his 
snow pants. 

=: Michael looked at his feet. 
— “Teacher,” he said, “these 


aren't my boots.” 
With a groan, the teacher sat 
him down, grabbed his feet one 


EST 


-hrist |} after the other, unzipped the 

nings jf boots, and yanked them off. 
Lifting them, she asked 

| tn Poe wearily, “Then whose boots are 

s, Home |i these?” 

issions 


“They're my brother's,” said 





























her little Michael. “But my mother 
write: made me wear them today.” 
177 —MARGARET CUMMINGS 





ALEXIAN BROTHERS... MODERN SAMARITANS 


a: Le ‘ 4 as: “ 
Brothers dedicated to the Honor and Glory of God caring for the ill in general hospitals and other 
institutions as Registered Nurses, Administrators, X-ray and Lab Technicians, Maintenance Workers, 
Accountants, etc., and operating a nationally accredited school of nursing for men. 


The Alexian Brothers are located in five States and Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Nebraska. For in- 
formation and literature write to: 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
1240 West Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 





PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


To obtain more information without obligation 


fill out coupon and send to 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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AFRICA: 


® Kenya 
® Tanganyika 
® Mozambique 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
a 
® Argentina 


Write to: Consolata Fathers 
5406 Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
Dear Fathers: 
I am interested in becoming: 
A Missionary Priest (] A Missionary Brother [J 
Please send me literature about the work of your 
Society: 








Street.......... 








City 
LATE VOCATIONS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


















Select your books from our reviews 


THE WHITE CANONS 
OF PREMONTRE 


me i 


Qualified young men invited to 


are 
identify themselves with Christ by be- 


coming priests or brothers in an Order 
that combines the contemplative life with 
the active life in the teaching and train- 
ing of youth. Applications now being 
considered for August entrance. Write to: 
Vocational Director, Norbertine Fathers, 
Dept. S. 506 Maryhill Dr., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 











Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
A New American rr y 
Young men between & 
are needed for TEACHING. 
CLERICAL and SOCIAL 
WORK Opportunities are 
offered in other fields accord- 
ing to each one’s talents. 
Write: Vocation Director 


Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
Box 386, Cottonport, La. 














Be A BROTHER 


IN AMERICA’S NEWEST COMMUNITY 


Whatever your abilities, whether clerical or 
manual, you are needed in our pioneering Com- 
munity of lay Brothers only. For information: 
Brothers of St. Joseph, Box 248, Bethany, 
Oklahoma. 














BE GENEROUS TO CHRIST! 


A volunteer in the Sons of Mary, 
Health of the Sick Priests and 
Brothe rs working together in cor 

genial companionship § in Mary’s 
own Every talent and trainin 

useful. Catechists, Doctors, Den: 
tists, Nurses, Administrators, So- 


cial Service Workers, Here and in 
the missions. Cooks, Technicians, 
Mechanics. The only Community 
of its kind on earth. Write for in- 
formation to Father John, 

d -1.; The Sons of Mary, 
Health of the Sick; Sylva Maria; 
Framingham, Mass 











THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young men 


17 to 35 to write for the new illustrated 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write to 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Missouri 











Eureka 








HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas, 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
John of God. Write: 
Director of Vocations Direct 





of Vocati 









St. John of God Hospital, 
los Angeles 18, California 


or St. John of God Hospital, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 





chester typical of the average white man 
facing residential integration. Yet, the 
ad man and the artist do make for a 
provocative match, and Wheeler, it 
must be admitted, has made it in- 
teresting. 

JOHN J. SMEE. 


THE DAY CHRIST WAS BORN 


80 pages. 
$3.50 


By Jim Bishop. 
Harper. 


In St. Luke’s account 
of Our Lord’s birth, 
the angel tells the 
frightened shepherds: 
“Do not be afraid, for 
behold I bring you 
good news of great 
joy which shall be to 
all the people.” To 
make sure that all 





Jim Bishop 
the people hear about this good news, 
Jim Bishop has hopefully written this 
book. 

Jim Bishop is the originator of “The 


Day” style of journalism. Taking up 
the stupendous event of Christ’s birth, 
he devotes his journalistic skill to a 
kind of “you were there” reconstruc- 
tion. He makes the reader feel that he 
is a part of what is happening, even 
though it happened centuries ago. 

The author’s ambition, being a good 
reporter and a good Christian, is un- 
derstandable—and desirable. We are 
all apt to imagine that the trials, the 
sorrows, and the sufferings endured by 
Mary and Joseph were in the nature 
of play-acting and that they had every- 
thing comfortably figured out. We are 
used to many accounts of the birth of 
Christ where the event is portrayed 
a kind of stained-glass window setting. 
The stark poverty of the stable is soft- 
ened by a patina of devotion which 
makes it all seem remote and unreal. 
Jim Bishop makes it very clear that 
the unique role of Mary and Joseph in 
both human and divine history did not 
relieve them of the anguish and heart- 
ache any parents would taste at seeing 
their child born in a cattle shed. 

In this praiseworthy ambition of Mr. 
Bishop, it is perhaps too much to de- 
mand perfect scriptural and theological 
accuracy. However, because the birth 
of Christ was unique and the preroga- 
tives of His Mother (exempted from 
the curse of sin) so wonderful, the ac- 
curate reporter is cautioned in advance 
against overhumanizing the wondrous 
event. 

This description of the day Christ 
was born fails to have observed this 
caution in a few instances. For ex- 
ample, readers may well be annoyed at 
the description of the young maid who 
could express the sublime sentiments 
enshrined in The Magnificat as being 
a rather simple-minded peasant girl who 
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Holy Cross Brothe 















Serve God as a Brother inp ficult 
@ Teaching © Foreign nunc 
© Youth Work Missions drear 
© Farming © Clerical W 
© Trades that | 
STR gpa Write for literature to & and 
Sie Duele wall gg SL. Joseph) Juniene ae Man 
Notre Dame, tnd. Valatie 9, New Y, « 
child 
fects 
that | 
MODERN J?" 
these 
APOSTLES § Bu 
side 
Mr. © 
Boys and young men are invited to join th Fami 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brotheym SIfe 1 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ thro accon 
@ the press @ television fact t 
@ radio work @ motion pictures " 
For a free pamphlet and further information differ 
write to: | VOCATION DIRECTOR man 


SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET more 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. event 


FOUR WAYS TO SERVE Clit 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missi 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish P 


For information about kk 
Cross Fathers, or the B 
who assist them, write to 

4a Father Gerald S. Conmy, 6, 
Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, 
North Easton, Mass. 






























BROTHERS OF 
THE SACRED HE 


Dedicate your life to 
and youth as a teach 
Brother in our high sc 
grammar schools, or 
ages, summer camps, 
foreign missions. Write 
Vocation Dir 
1137 Esplanade A 
New Orleans 16, 















1 
Vocation Director 
71-06 31st 
Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. 


THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in 
Carolina with the priests 
brothers of the Congregat 
of the Oratory of St. 
Neri! The Oratorians live 
community life; do not 
vows; preach, teach, conti 
parishes and do pioneer mission work 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. Hi 
School Graduates accepted as candida 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates 
cepted after their 16th birthday. | 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Di 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. ? 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, § 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARI 


Home and Foreign Missions 










































PRIESTS BROTHERS ee 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work | 
Colleges Youth Work 
Universities Farming 





For information write to: 
Father Sylvester, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary Divine Word Semi 
Bordentown, New Jersey Techny, Ill 


Cee ee eS ee ew eee 


Father Reed, $i 































| Name 

| Address. 

| City Zone. State. 
| School Grade 

\ Priesthood Brotherhood__ 











was completely mystified by the whole 
revelation in which she was to play 
such a pre-eminent role—having dif- 
ficulty in deciding whether the an- 
nunciation of the angel Gabriel was a 
dream or reality. Mr. Bishop suggests 
that on occasion Our Lady felt nausea 
and dizziness during her pregnancy. 
Many will protest that the pains of 
childbearing are associated with the ef- 
fects of Original Sin by Scripture and 
that Our Lady was exempted from the 
penalty of sin. A few instances such as 
these mar the vivid account. 

ES But the errors are possibly on the 
side of the angels. It is evident that 
Mr. Bishop wants to make the Holy 
“join Family a part of every family. This de- 
- Brotha site is eminently praiseworthy. But to 
t throug accomplish this we cannot overlook the 
fact that the day Christ was born was 
sect different from every other day in hu- 
man history. Thanks to Jim Bishop, 
more people will hear about the central 
event of history. 

ee FIDELIS RICE, C.P. 


CH 


ATHER 


me Missi 
Parish P 


about Mi 

{he BuIAMES FREDERICK FISHER, C.S.P., 
onmy, c8@M-A. (St. Paul’s College, Washington, 
Seminary, BD.C.), Catholic Chaplain at University of 
alif. in Berkeley. 














OUR REVIEWERS 























RS OF BOHN J. KENNY, C.S.P., instructor in 
ED HEAMerench at St. Peter’s College in Baltimore, 
life to cqeceived his graduate training at University 
; a teocigof Maryland. 


high schoo 

ots oe MOHN J. KIRVAN, C.S.P., M.A., M.S.L-S., 
ns. Wrie@eibrarian at St. Peter’s College, Baltimore, 
ion Dir aryland. 

planade A 
leans 16 RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P., Professor 
bf Sacred Scripture, St. Michael’s Monas- 


THER ery, Union City, New Jersey. 


: ILTON LOMASK, freelance writer, au- 
Ms 1 hor of children’s books and of a recently 
priests “ublished study of President Andrew John- 
aa on. Residence, White Plains, New York. 


ians liQIS SLADE PUSATERI, graduate of 
lo not Rt Jos. Acad. Dubuque, Towa: former 
ch, cone wspaperwoman; now married. Res. 
on work Dubuque, Towa. 

tacle. Hi 

 candid@iARY ELIZABETH REEDY, A.B. 
ndidatesRosemont College, Phila. Pa.), mother 


thday. eight children, manages to find time for - 
—Rev. PiRviewing books. 

of St. P 

ck Hill, § 


DELIS RICE, C.P., Professor of Sacred 
Hoquence in the Passionist Seminary and 
mirector of the weekly Broadcast “The 
ONARI our of the Crucified.” 








ns 4 ytd L. ROFINOT, Ph.D. (Columbia 
RS oe Associate Professor of History at 
a University, Penna. 


RRY SCHLEGEL, educated at George- 
and Columbia U.; staff writer for 
Y. Daily News; specialist in U.S. Civil 


er Reed, SWWar 
or an History. 


ny, Illi 
Techy: SEN J. SMEE, educated at Detroit U. 
d Fordham U.; Staff writer for N.Y. 
hily News, specialist in Modern History 
d Political Affairs. 
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MORE MISSIONARIES ARE NEEDED 


e over 700 counties in the U.S. without a resident 


priest! 


for more information and free pamphlet 


WRITE: Director of Vocations 
TRINITY MISSIONS 
Silver Spring, Maryland 














sett Age oO Trinity Missionary 
Street ...... Grade Priest 

C] Trinity Missionary 
City State Brother 














BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
boys. The Church thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to come with us? 

For information, write to 


BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. 1. C. 


La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 





FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 











WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


¢ In Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 






dying need a Missioner—They 


need you. 

To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 

THINK—PRAY— WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


ignorant, the poor, sick and » 














Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary‘s Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 

For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 

329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 








Name Grade. 
Address 
City Zone___State. 




















Name Age 
Address 
City State 





JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
Clerical-domestic-technical duties 
For particulars send to: 


BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 
WEST BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 























Missions in the 


Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the 
nesia, Haiti, Guatemala and the Dominican Republic. Also Home 


IMMACULATE ‘HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 


rts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
hilippines, the Republic of Congo, Indo- 



























THE SOCIETY OF MARY] 


@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
© Consecrated to Mary by vow. ©@ All living a common life. 


@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 

For more information send —p. 0. sox 586, Santa Cruz, California. 

this ad to the VOCATION —1101 s. Lindbergh Biva., St. Louis 22, Mo. 

DIRECTOR at address —Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 

nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohie. 
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Write for information 


Father Vocational Director, Holy Cross Seminary (S), Dunkirk, N. Y—OR 


Father Vocational Director, Passionist Seminary (S), Warrenton, Mo. 


For the 
PASSIONIST 
BROTHERS 


it is the work 
which is 
important... 
it is the life 
dedicated 

to GOD 






















Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 


life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation — 


For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S 
Silver Spring, Md. 











FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 
and dedicate your life to 
Christ in the service of youth. 
For information write: Brother 
Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 
R.D.#1, Springfield, Mlinois 

















LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be a 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
problem boys 
FREE FOLDER, write: Vocation Di- 
1° pt. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
nai 























MARIST BROTHERS 

OF THE SCHOOLS 

APOSTLES OF MARY 
Teach teen-agers in America 
and in foreign missions 
For further information: 
Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S. 
156 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
























MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
mission work for volunteers onlv. &th graders, high school and college men! 
INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as Lay Brothers. 
Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, 
GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS 































THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 
invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 


Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 














MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 


Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High -with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 











THE KENNEDY I KNOW 


(Continued from page 26) 





again, ties a shoelace, hunts for a book 
to check a quotation, moves around the 
room. In short, he acts as if he woul 
much rather be passing a football back 
and forth with his brother—as he did 
just before making his presidential ac. 
ceptance speech in Hyannis, Mass. It 
is hard to imagine him ensconced be. 
hind a desk in the famous oval room of 
the White House, in the manner of some 
of his ponderous predecessors. 

A biographer once quoted Kennedy’ 
mother as saying that she never saw 
him “in anger or in tears.” Kennedy is 
never in tears, but he is not devoid of 
anger. It is a cold, white aneer which 
is all the more impressive because it is 
low-key. Staff members who have been 
on the receiving end of it call the ex- 
perience memorable. 

Kennedy, however, dislikes giving 
offense and has a distaste for unpleas- 
ant scenes. His whole tendency in 
public is toward understatement. The 
coldness some observers see in him is 
actually a deep sense of reserve. His 
compassion is seldom expressed outside 
his family circle. For example, he 
watched Nixon’s near-concession speech 
on television on election night and was 
more moved than other members of 
the family by Pat Nixon’s tragic face. 

“IT feel sorry for her,” he murmured. 
“IT think she’s really going to cry.” 

Kennedy is jealous of his privacy and 
feels that not even a President should 
have to become a public spectacle when 
he goes to church. He got a bad taste 
of this when, two days before the elec-/ 
tion, he left his hotel in Waterbury,) 
Conn., to attend ten o’clock Mass at} 
the Immaculate Conception Church? 
across the street. Throngs were massed} 
on the sidewalks and in the street wait- 
ing for him. A local politico broke 4 
path through the crowd, crying aloud: 
“Be nice to him, folks! He’s only going 
to church. Be nice to him now!” As 
he occupied a pew in the middle off 
the church, necks were craned from all! 
angles to get a better look at him. 

Kennedy is sure to bring dignity and 
his own style with him to the White 
House. He has promised also to bring 
vigor and to do a great many other 
things. As the youngest man, and the 
first member of his faith, ever to be 
elected President, he will be a marked 
man in a time of continual worl 
crisis. This prospect has reminded him} 
of a letter written by Lincoln to a friend 
in 1860. Lincoln wrote: “I know there! 
is a God, and that He hates injustice. 
I see the storm coming and He has His 
hand in it. But if He has a place and} 
a part for me, I believe that I am 
ready.” 

Kennedy is just confident enough to 
believe that he is ready too. 
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_Marywood School 
For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 

of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 

ber of North Central Association. Col- 

lege Preparatory, General Courses, 

Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 

nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON. ILL 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 














Fully accredited. B.A.. B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and = sports program. 


Write for Catalog 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


St. Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 
and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 
For Information address: The Registrar, Box D. 


NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 





-—-ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE— 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de- 
gree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, dramatices, dis- 
cussion clubs. Athletics: baseball, basketball, tennis, 
soccer. Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than two 
hours from Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: 


$1365. Write for catalog. 
Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 

















MERRIMAC 


NORTH ANDOVER, 


Conducted by the 


Courses offered: Liberal 
Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Business Administration, 
sineering Physics. Civil 
Engineering 


Arts, Biology, Pre-Dental, 
Medical Technology. Physics, 
Secretarial Science, En- 
Engineering. Electrical 


Further Information: 


Augustinian Fathers 


COEDUCATIONAL COURSES 


WRITE TO DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 


K COLLEGE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Tuition Cost: $600-S700 per year. 


Rooming Accommodations: 
Dormitory Facilities—$850 to $900 per year. 











Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ies. speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 41 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND 


e 
Saint Joseph College 
Fully accredited Catholic College, liberal 
arts and sciences for women. At foot of Blue 
Ridge Mountains. High School teacher 
training. journalism, secretarial, home eco- 
nomics, nursing, pre-social work, liberal 
arts. Gym. pool. Programs in music, drama 
with nearby men’s college. Social activities, 
Founded 1809 by Venerable Mother Eliza- 
beth Ann Seton. faete = catalog. Give 
school rt pred 
S 7 JOSEPH. “COLLEGE 
oat os Emmitsburg, Maryland 














IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 


IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 











the-Woods, Indiana, Fully accredited 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics, sec- 
retarial Art Music (ineluding harp). Social, edu- 
cational and cultural advantages of Nation's Capital. Resi- 
lent. day, Write for catalog Registrar, Dept. S, 
4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C. 











MARMION 

Military Academy 
Military training, combined with sound Catholic 
education, builds men. Accredited four-year high 
school (college preparation only). New 200-acre 
campus. Small classes. Under Benedictine Fathers. 
Sports for all. 27th year. One hour from Chicago. 
Father Joseph, 112 Butterfield Rd., Aurora, Illinois. 
Catalog. 


SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


ae | accredited liberal arts college 

‘or women. Established 1844 
Conducted hy the Sisters of the Holy Cross 

Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 

Bachelor of Science. Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
Music Interdepartmental major in Christian 

Graduate School of Sacred Theology. Write 


“SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 





























COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 























THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
Conducted by sao of St. Joseph of Carondolet, Mo. 
any, New York 
Four-year tibecat arts college for women 
ully acerceited 


Degree conferring: B.A., B.S., B.S. in ed. 
Humanities, Sciences, Music Economics and Business 
Education, 
rare ation: Secondary and Elementary 
i . Graduate Division (Men and Women) degree con- 
M.S.. M.S. in ed. 
Special Programs: Speech Correction and Hearing 
‘hing Mentally Retarded 





Foreign Language to Vlementarvy School Children 
Director of Undergraduate or Graduate Division 
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Great South Bay. 78th year. 
Write for Catalog 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
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College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
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Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
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and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 
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Extensive campus. In Westches- 
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A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
Excellent facilities. Wide range 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 
Gates Mills, Ohio 
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1. FIFTEEN RULES 
FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH 
Tells why it’s not a 
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SHOULD PRAY (AND 
SING) TOGETHER 
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in an_ interview 
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PARENTS OF 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, GRADERS 


Help your. child id pass exams! Order: 
“HOW TO P FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE REND RSCHOLARSHIP EXAMS” 

Plus 5 test and answer, books in English, Math, 

Religion Review, Social Studies and Science. 

6 for $10.00 

“HOW TO PREPARE FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

TESTS”, plus 3 test and answer books in Intermediate 

Algebra, American History and World Backgrounds 

and English IV All_4 for 

Send check or money order only to: YES BOOKS, 

Dept. W. 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, New York 


MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College fer Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
e Bachelor of Arts 
e Bachelor of Science 

in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 

Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalo 


Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, immaculata, Pa. 








SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 
70-acre campus, new classroom building. All major 
varsity and intramural sports. Summer Institute. 
Write for catalog. 
Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts college for women. 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education, 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on reguest. Write Box 23-S. 


Regional 








Mount Aloysius— 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited. A.A A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art interior decoration), elementz ary educ., 
pre-laboratory technology, occ upational therapist aide 
X-ray technology. Secretarial, medical secretarial, 
medical record librarian Home economics, merchan- 
‘ising Sports, social program. State year of grad- 
uation, Sisters of Mercy, Catalog. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 














Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
© Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 

Fully accredited 2-year liberal arts preparation for trans- 
le Specialized courses leading directly 
general business; 

ry technician, 

» AS legrees 
with Catholic University 


Sister Mary Joan, Dean, 


secretarial; medical secre- 

nursing. Music and art. Re- 
Activities, sports. Affiliated 
Write for catalog. 


Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 





Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 


yntific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street. Watertown, Wisconsin. 
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THE HATRED THAT 
SPLIT AMERICA 


(Continued from page 39) 


heartily endorsed by her pro-Southern 
and gangster-dominated mayor, Fer- 
nando Wood. 

Confusion and hand-wringing indeci- 
sion—such was the background against 
which the major events of the Secession 
Winter were played out. 

The first of these events was an at- 
tempt by Congress to breathe life into 
the corpse of democratic give-and-take. 

To this end, the Senate set up the 
Committee of Thirteen to consider a 
bundle of compromises authored by 
aging John J. Crittenden of Kentucky. 
The most crucial of Crittenden’s pro- 
posals was that the imaginary line be 
revived and extended to the Pacific, with 
the proviso that future states formed 
to the north of it come into the Union 
free and that those formed to the south 
come in free or slave as their voters 
should determine. 

Holding what amounted to the bal- 
ance of power on the Committee of 
Thirteen was William H. Seward of New 
York. It was little Seward—humorous, 
engaging, and ambitious—who in 1858 
had called the conflict “irrepressible.” 
Ever since, he had been endeavoring 
to eat his own words. The Senator from 
New York was a very oak of compro- 
mise—but he was also an adroit poli- 
tician. Knowing that he was going to be 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State, he sent his 
crony, Thurlow Weed, out to Springfield 
to sound out the President-elect. 

Weed arrived in Springfield on the 
very day that South Carolina seceded. 
There is no record of what Lincoln 
said to him, but it is evident that he 
could not bring himself to relinquish his 
often proclaimed desire to see slavery 
confined to the states where it then 
existed. At any rate, Seward, having 
been apprised of the President-elect’s 
wishes, joined with the other Republican 
members of the Committee of Thirteen 
to kill the Crittenden compromise. 

So ended what the historian Arnold 
Whitridge has called “the most hopeful 
of the many attempts made to avert 
disunion and war.” Since 1850, Whit- 
ridge points out in his recent book No 
Compromise, the “fanatics had been 
hard at work . . . driving men into po- 
sitions from which they could not re- 
treat. Something had to break, either 
the Republican party or the Union.” 
For better or for worse, Mr. Whitridge 
adds, the “Republican party proved the 
stronger of the two.” 

Came March 4, with Abraham Lin- 
coln standing on the steps of the Capi- 
tol, with its uncompleted new dome, to 
deliver his first inaugural address. Mak- 
ing clear that he had no intention of in- 
terfering with slavery where it already 


existed, the President denied the right 
of secession. 

“No state upon its mere motion,” 
he said, “can lawfully get out of the 
Union.” 

He held out his hands to the people 
of the recently organized Confederate 
States of America. “The government 
will not assail you,” he promised. “You 
can have no conflict without being 
yourself the aggressors. You have no 
oath registered in Heaven to destroy 
the government, while / shall have the 
most solemn one to ‘preserve, protect, 
and defend it.’ ” 

With a sigh of relief, ex-President 
Buchanan retreated to “Wheatland,” his 
Pennsylvania country home, and Lin- 
coln took over. Staring him in the face 
was the touchiest situation ever to con- 
front an American president, for in 
March of 1861 all eyes were on the US, 
forts in the harbor of Charleston, South 
Carolina. Holed up in the strongest 
and most central of these were Ken- 
tucky-born Major Robert Anderson of 
the U.S. Army and his tiny garrison. 

The Confederacy had already seized 
the other forts in the harbor and had 
demanded Sumter. Lincoln was no 
sooner inaugurated than word arrived 
from Major Anderson that provisions 
were running low, that without help he 
and his men could not last beyond the 
middle of April. 

For weeks Lincoln played for time, 
dreading an act that might bring on 
war. Finally, he notified the South 
Carolina governor that “a peaceful ex- 
pedition would bring the garrison of 
Fort Sumter food and other necessities” 
but that no attempt would be made to 
reinforce the fort in a military sense 
unless the effort to bring in provisions 
were resisted. 

The South chose to regard Lincoln's 
move as a declaration of war. At 4:30 
A.M. Friday, April 12, 1861, the Con 
federate batteries at Charleston opened 
fire on Fort Sumter. In the dark hours 
of the following Sunday morning, April 
14, Major Anderson and his 128 of- 
ficers, soldiers, military musicians, and 
laborers surrendered to General Pierre 
Beauregard and the some 6.000 troops 
with which he had encircled the old 
bastion on its man-made island. 

It was all over, which is to say it had 
begun! 

Among those who watched. from a 
Charleston rooftop, the almost blood- 
less opening of the Civil War, was that 
brilliant lady Mary Boykin Chesnut, 
wife of one of South Carolina’ 
“seceded” senators. In her revealing 
A Diary from Dixie, Mrs. Chesnut 
would pen an epitaph for the Secession 
Winter. , 

“We are divorced,” she would writé 
of an America suddenly become North 
versus-South, “because we have hated 
each other so.” 





